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Russia and the “East”: A Forty 


Year Perspective 


CHARLES B. McLANE* 


forget what an earlier one remembers only too well. There 

is a tendency, for instance, to view Russia’s current interest 
in the underdeveloped world as of relatively recent date, parallel- 
ing more or less American interest and perhaps in response to it. 
Yet any retired British, French or Dutch colonist could remind 
us that Moscow was actively concerned with many sectors of 
the colonial world forty years ago. Its strategy may have been 
faulty and its tactics crude by present standards, but the interest 
is not new. A question that any student of Soviet policy might 
well ask is whether this earlier interest in what Moscow called 
the “East” provides clues to an understanding of Soviet objec- 
tives in the underdeveloped world today. 

Marxists displayed occasional interest in the non-Western 
world before 1917! but it was only during the Civil War in 
Russia that serious attention was given to the “East”. In 
November 1918, a year after the Bolshevik Revolution, Stalin 
reminded his colleagues in an article entitled “Don’t Forget the 
East” that proper focus on revolution in Europe should not ob- 
scure the great importance of Asia. “The chains of imperial- 
ism’, he wrote, “must first of all be smashed in the West where 
they were forged ... But the East must not be forgotten for a 
single minute, if only because it represents the ‘inexhaustible’ 
reserve and the ‘most reliable’ rear of world imperialism”.? This 


|: appraising Soviet foreign policy one generation is apt to 


* Department of Russian Civilization, Dartmouth College. 


1 Marx himself, as early Soviet writers on the colonial question were 
fond of pointing out, had predicted in 1853 that the T’aip’ing rebellion, 
then going on in China, “will give off sparks into the greatly charged 
mine of my modern industrial system and will bring about the 
explosion prepared long ago by the general crisis [of capitalism]”; 
e.g., L. G. Safarov, Marx and the East (New York, 1934), p. 8. 


2 Stalin, Sochineiia, IV, p. 171. 
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notion of the colonial East serving as the indispensable “rear” 
of European imperialism was to remain pivotal for many years 
in Soviet thinking on the world revolution. At this juncture, in 
1918, the major stress was still on Europe. Two years later, 
when the outlook for revolution in Europe was greatly dimmed, 
the stress had shifted. In September 1920 a lead editorial in 
the organ of Stalin’s Commissariat of Nationalities asserted: 
It is necessary to break and to destroy the capitalist front by 
means of organizing the revolution and the revolutionary forces 
behind the capitalist line . . . This new field of revolutionary work 
will mean striking a blow at the rear of the rapacious Entente and 
this in turn will clear the way for the triumphant march of the 
proletariat of the West.3 
In short, revolution in the “East” had become a necessary 
prerequisite for revolution in Europe. As time passed Soviet 
pronouncements became even more explicit on this point. In 
1923, for instance, Stalin acknowledged that ‘we could not ad- 
vance [westward] after we had failed at Warsaw (we shall not 
hide the truth)”; therefore intensive work had to be carried on 
among the “reserves of the East, the heavy reserves which form 
the main rear-line reserves of world capitalism”. He continued: 
Two things are possible: either we succeed in stirring up and 
revolutionizing the far imperialist rear—the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries of the East-—-and thereby hasten the fall of capi- 
talism, or we fail and thereby strengthen imperialism and weaken 
the forces of our movement. That is how the question stands.4 


The various European sections of the Comintern were in the 
meantime pressed to agitate more energetically for the independ- 
ence of the colonies of their respective countries. In 1920 Euro- 
pean communists at the Second Comintern Congress were told 
that the International would judge them not by the articles they 
wrote in journals at home but “by the number of comrades 
thrown into jail for agitation in the colonies’’.° 

What areas constituted the “East” was left intentionally 
vague during the first years after the Bolshevik Revolution. 
3 Zhizn’ natsionalnostei, September 2, 1920, p. 2 (emphasis added): 
cited in X. J. Eudin and R. C. North, Soviet Russia and the East, 
1920-1927: a Documentary Survey (Palo Alta, 1957), p. 17. 


9° 


4 Stalin, Sochineniia, V, p. 237. 

> Vtoroi Kongress Kominterna, Iul’-August 1920 (Moscow, 1934), p. 114; 
cited in Stanley W. Page, Lenin and World Revolution (New York, 
1959), p. 177. 
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Initially Moscow’s Eastern objectives were confined to the recov- 
ery of Muslim territories formerly included within the Czarist 
Empire. As these areas came under Soviet control much was 
made of their serving as “socialist beacons” to more distant 
corners of Asia.® India, for instance, was an early target beyond 
the Soviet frontier. In the autumn of 1919 an editorial in 
Zhizn’ natsional’nostei argued that the temporary loss of the 
Ukraine in the West had been more than compensated for by the 
extension of Soviet power in the East to the borders of Afghanis- 
tan since ‘from Afghanistan the road leads to Hindustan, the 
possible key to world revolution”.? During the next two years 
Congresses of Toilers of the East and of the Far East, held 
respectively in Baku and Leningrad, extended Moscow’s revo- 
lutionary objectives to all of Asia. But this was not the end. 
In 1924 a Soviet writer, distinguishing between the “East” of 
the 19th century and that of the 20th, argued that the modern 
“East”? must be understood to embrace “all of the countries of 
the black and yellow continents from the Northwest shores of 
Africa to the Pacific shores of the Middle Empire’. Another 
Soviet writer implied that even such advanced countries as Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary might be considered part of the 
new “East” since Versailles had reduced them to the status of 
“semi-colonies’”’.? 

A simple and novel framework of Marxian revolutionary 
strategy had thus been shaped by Bolshevik leaders by the mid- 
1920s. The world was seen as made up of three distinct socio- 
political establishments: the imperialist West, the colonial East 
and the Soviet Union, which alone held the key to a new world 
unity. Increasingly, as the grip of capitalist régimes in Europe 
stifled the possibilities of proletarian uprising there, the only 
course of world revolution led through the East, especially Asia. 
“All Communists”, one Soviet author wrote in 1925, “whether 
they be Russian, French, English, Italian or other, are now 
becoming Asiatic.”’1° 

Within this over-all framework there was of course a degree 
of flexibility in the tactics to be applied. Whether or not com- 


6 E.g., Stalin, “Our Tasks in the East”, Pravda, March 2, 1919. 
7 Cited in Eudin and North, op. cit., p. 161. 

8 Novyi Vostok, No. 6, 1924, p. VI. 

9 Lenin I Vostok: sbornik statei, 2nd ed. (Moscow, 1925), p. 13. 
10 Jbid., p. 16. 
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munists in a given country should collaborate with nationalists, 
for instance, was a matter which was debated heatedly and end- 
lessly in Soviet and Comintern journals of the period, with fre- 
quent switches in the Party line. There was also much variation 
in the intensity of Moscow’s efforts to promote revolutionary 
activity in different parts of the “East’’. In Africa, for instance, 
Soviet interest was never more than theoretical. In the Near 
East there was pronounced interest in the early years of the 
Soviet régime, but this had largely receded by the end of the 
1920s. India continued to be an important area of Soviet in- 
terest and activity, though it never fulfilled the high expecta- 
tions held of it as “the possible key to world revolution”. In 
Southeast Asia the Comintern displayed activity in the Dutch 
East Indies, where a communist movement was active through 
1926, and later in French Indo-China, but virtually none else- 
where. China, it was generally agreed, offered the best oppor- 
tunities for revolution during the decade following Russia’s Civil 
War and the greater part of the Comintern’s energies were 
devoted to the revolutionary movement there, especially during 
the years 1925-1927. 

These variations in emphasis and tactics, however, should not 
obscure the main purpose of Soviet revolutionary strategy in the 
so-called “East”. China was a priority theatre because circum- 
stances made China particularly receptive to Soviet advances, 
but the Chinese revolution was not an isolated episode; it took 
its place in the larger conceptual framework of the revolution 
in the “East” outlined above. From China the road led on to 
South Asia, the Near East, Africa and eventually to Europe. 
This appears to have been the grand design through the 1920s. 

During the next decade and a half the design had temporarily 
to be set aside in the face of challenges to the U.S.S.R. which 
diverted Moscow’s attention from revolutionary goals. Lip- 
service was occasionally paid to these goals, out of deference to 
Marxian ideology, but the principal efforts of the Foreign Office 
and Comintern alike were devoted to the establishment of broad 
anti-Fascist fronts which could aid in the defence of the “socialist 
fatherland”. The “East”, as an area of potential revolutionary 
upheaval furthering the cause of world revolution, disappeared 
from view and in the present discussion we can pass over the 
policies of these years. 
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The war once over, history repeated itself. Initially, as it 
had after World War I, Moscow turned to the West, evidently 
expecting to discover in the proletarians of advanced capitalist 
nations, both the victorious and the defeated, revolutionary 
energies that had not been tapped in twenty-five years. This 
appears, for instance, to have been the meaning of Jacques 
Duclos’ sharp attack on American revisionism in Cahiers du 
Communisme as early as April 1945. With communist régimes 
already in the process of formation in Eastern Europe the 
parties in the West needed to dissolve the artificial alliances 
prompted by wartime conditions and to brace themselves for a 
more vigorous assault on capitalism. It was a return to ortho- 
dox Marxist-Leninist concepts of class struggle in the most ad- 
vanced industrial countries as the surest route to world revolu- 
tion. The “East” in the meantime was largely neglected. 
Chinese communists, for instance, received scant encouragement 
from Moscow in their initial projects for insurrection against 
the Nationalist régime. Southeast Asia, where war-time guer- 
rilla activity had created movements which would have welcomed 
Moscow’s guidance, was virtually ignored until early 1947. By 
this time any revolutionary fervour which had been present at 
the end of the war had been diluted—except, perhaps, in Vietnam 
where Ho Chi Minh, like Mao, had charted his own course of 
insurrection. 


By the autumn of 1947 the high expectations for revolution 
in the West must have appeared largely frustrated to Soviet 
leaders. Communists in France and Italy had been dropped 
from post-war coalitions. Steady economic progress in Europe 
was gradually removing the conditions which Moscow had found 
so promising two years earlier. It was at this juncture that the 
Soviet Union redirected its attention to the “East”. Students 
of Soviet foreign policy note several guide-posts marking this 
reorientation. At the founding of the Cominform in September 
1947, for instance, Andrei Zhdanov, though he was speaking to 
a predominantly European audience in his “‘two-camp” address, 
appeared to place revolutionary movements in Asia on at least a 
par with those of Europe for the first time since the war. A 
conference of orientalists sponsored by the Pacific Institute of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences in November—the first of its 
kind held in more than a decade and devoted, on this occasion, 
to the influence of the Bolshevik Revolution on the “countries 
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of the East’”—was punctuated by repeated references to the 
vigour of communist-led movements from the Carribean to the 
Philippines." In February 1948 a noisy youth conference of 
Southeast Asians held in Calcutta under communist auspices 
was widely believed to have been the occasion when Moscow 
gave the signal to revolt. Whether the Calcutta conference in 
fact transmitted such a signal or was merely believed by over- 
eager Southeast Asian communists to have done so!?, within six 
months major communist uprisings broke out successively in 
Burma, Malaya and Indonesia. A year later a serious uprising 
of the communist-led Huks began in the Philippines. Civil War 
in Indo-China in the meantime intensified. 

Twice, then, after two wars, Moscow had turned first to the 
West, expecting revolutions in advanced capitalist countries 
according to classic Marxian predictions; twice failure appeared 
to compel a turn to the “East”. The parallel is not exact, of 
course. There was to be, for instance, a basic shift in tactics 
in the Eastern theatre after Stalin’s death, from revolutionary 
efforts to peaceful penetration—a shift which had no counterpart 
in the 1920s. Nor was the reorientation of Soviet interest made 
manifest in all non-Western countries simultaneously. Mao’s 
preparations in China, for instance, were attracting considerable 
attention in Moscow at least a year before the general turn; 
another sector of the “East”, the Muslim world, began to attract 
Moscow’s attention only in the mid-1950s. As far as that goes, 
the term “East” itself soon fell into disuse. But the general 
direction of Moscow’s interest seems clear: since late in 1947 
Soviet revolutionary strategy, or some substitute for it, has 
centred in those parts of the world which Moscow once knew as 
the “East’”—Asia, the Near East and more recently Africa and 
Latin America. Our question is whether this second reorienta- 
tion of Moscow’s strategy to the “East” constitutes, like the 
first, an effort to strike at the “ ‘inexhaustible’ reserve and 
‘most reliable’ rear of world imperialism”’. 

One does not have to seek far to find homage at least paid 
to this concept. Zhdanov, for instance, during his address at 
the founding of the Cominform in 1947, noted that the new in- 


11 See Vestnik Akademiia nauk SSSR, No. 1, 1948. 

12 Compare, for instance, the views on the Calcutta conference in J. H. 
Brimmell, Communism in Southeast Asia (London, 1959), pp. 255-263, 
and Ruth T. McVey, The Calcutta Conference and the Southeast 
Asian Uprisings (Ithaca, 1958), p. 24. 
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dependence movements in the colonial world ‘“‘placed the rear of 
the capitalist system in jeopardy”.4% Other Soviet spokesmen 
have from time to time reiterated the idea. 

There are good reasons, however, to doubt whether Moscow 
now relies as much as it once did on revolution in the “East” 
paving the way to revolution in the West. For one, the “East” 
is no longer colonial in the old sense. As the colonies have gained 
their independence one by one, they have often in a surfeit of 
nationalism drastically altered their economic relations with the 
European powers which once possessed them. It has been con- 
venient, of course, for Soviet propagandists to argue that modern 
imperialism has simply sought new ways of exploiting ex- 
colonies and that in this respect very little has changed with 
the passage of time. Yet this argument becomes increasingly 
difficult to sustain when one contemplates, as even Soviet obser- 
vers must, the distant relations between, say, Burma and Eng- 
land, Indonesia and Holland, South Vietnam and France, the 
Congo and Belgium. In the meantime neither Western Europe 
nor the United States, as the alleged successor of the European 
imperialist powers, show signs of early collapse as the result of 
the loss of resources and markets once at their disposal. Under 
these new circumstances it is easy to imagine that whatever the 
Kremlin chooses from time to time to say of the need to strike 
at the imperialist “rear” it in fact eyes the newly independent 
nations of Asia and Africa as targets in their own right. Con- 
sider, for instance, India, once said to be the “possible key to 
world revolution’. Surely one need not suppose today that 
Moscow, in paying court to India or seeking to subvert her, cal- 
culates too precisely how this will hasten communism in England. 
The gain of India, even as a benevolent neutral, must be seen as 
a sufficient objective in itself. 

The reorientation of Soviet policy vis-a-vis the new nations 
of the “‘East”” may also be seen as a consequence of the bi-polar 
nature of world politics since shortly after World War II. Form- 
erly Moscow was engaged in a revolutionary effort which was 
trans-national, aimed ultimately at a cluster of power centres in 
Western Europe. Soviet leaders cared little which of these 
centres fell first, confident that the collapse of one would initiate 
a chain reaction which would lead to the collapse of all. The 
very precariousness of the Soviet régime in its early years made 


13 A. Zhdanov, The International Situation (Moscow, 1947), p. 17. 
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the leaders careless of priorities in the West. In the “East”, 
however, priorities were of some significance, for colonies and 
semi-colonies like India and China were more vital than others 
to the over-all imperialist edifice. Following World War II the 
situation changed. As the Soviet Union emerged as a great 
modern state with its own cluster of satellites (not unlike the 
empires of former times), increasingly it stood opposed not, 
indiscriminately, to capitalist states in general but to the single 
state which stood undeniably at the apex of the capitalist system. 
The tripartite division of the world which Soviet spokesmen 
appeared to see in the 1920s, between the imperialist West, the 
colonial East and the U.S.S.R., has yielded to a new notion of a 
division of the world into “two camps”, the communist and non- 
communist. In this new pattern of rivalry any accumulation of 
strength to the communist bloc is welcome. Similarly the 
detachment of any state from the pro-Western bloc to the 
neutral—for “neutralism” has proved not incompatible with 
Moscow’s “two camp” thesis—is counted a gain since it alters, 
even though slightly, the over-all balance. India, to be sure, is 
a larger prize, whether as ally or neutral, but Laos is not to be 
neglected merely because it can contribute little to the spread of 
communism in Europe; nor, needless to say, is Cuba. In other 
words—though this may border on oversimplification—as Mos- 
cow identifies more precisely its chief rival in the West, it be- 
comes less selective of its targets in the “East”. In the mean- 
time it has been of some significance in the articulation of Soviet 
policy in the “East” that Russia’s main adversary, the United 
States, never possessed a formidable colonial empire. 

A third way of looking at Moscow’s recent interest in the 
underdeveloped world, especially in South and Southeast Asia, 
is in terms of Russia’s evolving relationship with the Chinese 
communists. Two recent turns in Soviet policy, already referred 
to, might be reviewed in this light: the switch in emphasis late 
in 1947 from Europe to Asia and the change within the new 
orientation, from a revolutionary to a more moderate approach 
after Stalin’s death. Each can be interpreted as a Soviet res- 
ponse to developments in China. 

The Chinese communists had not, by the end of 1947, 
launched their main assault on Chiang’s régime but to anyone 
who knew the situation in China well the outcome of the attack, 
once it began, must have been clear. It was equally clear that 
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communist successes in China would have electric repercussions 
elsewhere in Asia. From Stalin’s point of view Asian uprisings 
following in the wake of the Chinese revolution were presum- 
ably not unwelcome; a broad extension of Chinese communist 
prestige at Moscow’s expense would be. Out of power the Chinese 
communists served as an excellent example for other Asian re- 
volutionaries and since the 1920s Moscow had frequently cited 
Chinese communism as a model for Asia. Even after the war 
Stalin appears not to have been greatly concerned over the close 
ties developing between Mao and the movements in Vietnam and 
Malaya. Chinese communism in power, on the other hand, was 
a different matter. It is hardly necessary to picture Stalin as 
seeking to sabotage the Chinese revolution to imagine him deter- 
mined not to let leadership in East Asia pass by default to Mao 
Tse-tung. To prevent this, it may be argued, he undertook 
himself to pose as the champion of insurrection in Southeast 
Asia (the area most immediately susceptible to Chinese leader- 
ship) before Mao would be in a position to do likewise. This 
was the meaning of Calcutta. If the insurrections succeeded, 
Moscow would be the gainer. If they failed, the Chinese com- 
munists would at least be deprived, in the reprisals that would 
surely follow, of the opportunity to plant their leadership in 
fertile ground. 

By Stalin’s death certain elements in the situation in the 
Far East had changed; others remained constant. The Soviet- 
inspired insurrections in Southeast Asia, for instance, had in the 
main failed. The Chinese communists, on the other hand, were as 
able as ever, as a result of their successes both at home and 
abroad, to provide revolutionary leadership if that was called 
for. So long as the strategy indicated at Calcutta remained in 
force Moscow could not hope to compete with Peiping. Not only 
did Mao have at his disposal the energies of a new revolution, 
which had a wider impact throughout Asia than Bolshevism ever 
had, but in Southeast Asia (still the most explosive portion of 
the continent despite communist reverses) there were sizeable 
Chinese minorities whose sympathies for the Peiping régime 
were already becoming apparent. Moreover, with the Korean 
episode ended Peiping had fresh reserves for any southward 
thrust it might wish to undertake. If, however, the Calcutta 
line were abandoned, the immediate danger of leadership in East 
Asia passing to Mao would be circumvented. Moscow, not sur- 
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prisingly, chose this course. Pointing to the rapid postwar 
recovery of the Soviet economy and to the predictions, which 
had begun to appear in Soviet planning circles even before 
Stalin’s death, that the U.S.S.R. possessed the capacity to over- 
take the United States in capital goods production within a 
generation, the Soviet leadership launched a massive propaganda 
campaign in behalf of “peaceful co-existence”. The prospect of 
a tangible victory of socialism over capitalism, Moscow evidently 
felt, though a longer route, offered a more persuasive argument 
for Soviet leadership in Asia under existing conditions than any 
overtly revolutionary message. Let the ‘‘East’”’ choose between 
capitalism and socialism on the basis of performance. With this 
decision in Moscow there began the pattern of Soviet policy in 
South and Southeast Asia, extending gradually westward to the 
Near East and Africa, with which the world is now familiar: 
government negotiations, widely publicized visits between heads 
of state, low interest loans, technical assistance and cultural 
exchanges. 

Certainly no sequence of known facts insists upon this reading 
of Soviet policy in the “East” in recent years. Yet the facts 
available are capable of such interpretation without violating any 
generally accepted concepts of Soviet behaviour. Nor need one 
imagine implacable enmity between Moscow and Peiping in 
noting their very natural (if undeclared) rivalry in seeking 
leadership of the underdeveloped world. There are many other 
ties that bind them at least as closely together as London and 
Washington despite this competition. 

What in the meantime of the ancient notion of world revolu- 
tion, that kingpin of Marxian ideology? One may well ask. 
As far as Moscow is concerned, the present analysis suggests 
that revolution has ceased in fact to be an objective in those 
portions of the underdeveloped world where Peiping is likely to 
capture leadership. To this end Khrushchev has proclaimed 
that there are “different roads to socialism”, implying that 
underdeveloped nations need not anticipate violent class struggle 
and revolution to reach the communist goal. More recently, 
even after the disturbing events that culminated in the collapse 
of the “summit” talks in Paris in May 1960, Khrushchev has 
reasserted his thesis of ‘peaceful co-existence’’, arguing—against 
Mao’s contrary contention—that war and violence are not the 
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necessary conditions of international relations merely because 
capitalism remains undefeated. 

If we return now to our initial question, in which of the coun- 
tries of the underdeveloped world might be found Russia’s 
earlier interest in the “East”, the answer must be: very few. 
The transformation of colonies into independent and often fiercely 
nationalistic states, the process of bi-polarization in world politics 
and the emerging pattern of Sino-Soviet rivalry within the com- 
munist world all tend to render obsolete the Stalinist concept of 
the “East” in revolutionary strategy—a concept which was itself 
a departure from the earlier Leninist formula. The Soviet Union 
has indeed looked to the “East” before, and it is of some value 
to remind ourselves of this, but it was not with the same eyes 
that scan the troubled new nations of Asia and Africa today. 














Towards a Canadian Policy on Africa 


DOUGLAS G. ANGLIN* 


the death of Stalin, the launching of Sputnik and the col- 

lapse of colonialism in Africa. Less than five years ago, 
virtually all of Africa was still under European rule. Today, 
there are some twenty-five independent states. More than two- 
thirds of the population is free of Western colonialism, and the 
rest, except for Southern Africa and Algeria, is within sight of 
that goal. 

The extent and rapidity of this political transformation is 
staggering to the imagination. It also poses a serious challenge 
to Western statesmanship. Washington, London and Paris have 
already been forced to face up to this new situation and are, in 
different ways, radically revising their outlooks on Africa. Policy- 
makers in Ottawa too are beginning to ponder the implications of 
this convulsion for Canada. In this, they have been spurred on 
by Mr. Howard Green who, following his appointment as Minister 
of External Affairs, wasted no time in “discovering” Africa. 
The early encouragement he gave to African affairs was one of 
the more significant ways in which he made his influence felt on 
departmental policy. However, following his tour of Latin 
America earlier in the year, his enthusiasm appears to have been 
transferred to the countries south of the Rio Grande. Certainly, 
nothing remotely resembling an adequate and coherent Canadian 
policy towards Africa has yet emerged. Some slight progress has 
been made, but, such is the revolutionary pace of development in 
Africa, that “it takes all the running you can do”, as the Red 
Queen explained, ‘“‘to keep in the same place. If you want to get 
somewhere else, you must run at least twice as fast as that!” 

The difficulty is not simply that Canada is not yet running as 
fast as she might. It is also that she does not always run in the 
right direction. In certain respects, she appears increasingly 


T ite three grand climacterics of the past decade have been 
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out of step with the new Africa. Thus, at the “African session” 
of the U.N. General Assembly a year ago, she found herself in 
opposition to the African bloc on nearly every African issue, 
notably Algeria, the Cameroons, South-West Africa and apar- 
theid. The only important exception was the resolution con- 
cerning French nuclear tests in the Sahara; and even this was 
more a case of opposing the French rather than supporting the 
Africans. (Ottawa was not persuaded that Africans were jus- 
tified in protesting the use of their continent for this purpose, 
but it was opposed to all tests on principle.) This pattern of 
policy is disturbing. On each individual issue, there were plaus- 
ible, if not always convincing, grounds for Canada’s stand. More- 
over, no one would suggest that the Africans were always right 
in the positions they adopted. Nevertheless, a situation in which 
Canada appears to be, in the words of the U.N. correspondent 
of one Nigerian newspaper, “generally unsympathetic to African 
aspirations” is not one in which Canadians should readily 


acquiesce. 
I 


Africa is not a continent which in the past has excited the 
interest of a great number of Canadians. One reason for this 
is that, in contrast to the United States, only a tiny fraction of 
Canada’s population is African in ancestry ; and her immigration 
laws ensure that this will continue to be the case. South Afri- 
cans, regardless of race—at least in theory—are accepted as 
preferred immigrants on the same basis as Britons and Ameri- 
cans. The only other nationals to receive special consideration 
are the Egyptians who are grouped for immigration purposes 
with the Latin Americans and Eastern Europeans. All other 
Africans are, unless they have close relations in Canada, auto- 
matically classed as prohibited immigrants. Consequently, of 
over five thousand persons who migrated to Canada from Africa 
during the past three years, only nineteen were Arabs and 
twenty Negro.? This is not a serious matter at the moment, as 


~ 


Following the American War of Independence, some 1,200 loyal Ameri- 
can Negroes, who had been somewhat uncomfortably settled in Nova 
Scotia, were “repatriated” to Sierra Leone. Their descendents there 
are still known as “Nova Scotians”, a local equivalent of United 
Empire Loyalist. 

During the same period (1957-59), 1,320 Arabs and 2,404 Negroes were 
— to Canada as permanent residents from all parts of the 
world. 


tS 
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there is so far no appreciable pressure of over-population in 
Africa. Nevertheless, Canadian policy is likely to become an 
increasing irritant complicating our relations with the new 
nations of Africa, as it has already in the case of The West 
Indies. 

While resistance to the admission of any significant number 
of African immigrants is likely to remain, an increasing number 
of Africans have been welcomed to Canada on temporary student 
visas. A decade ago, there were only a very few studying at 
Canadian institutions of higher learning, but today they number 
more than 1503. Most of them come from Commonwealth coun- 
tries, though there are also sizeable contingents from Ethiopia 
and Egypt. The vast majority are privately financed or sup- 
ported by their home governments, but a growing if still inade- 
quate number of Canadian scholarships are now available to 
them, mainly at the postgraduate level, from the Canada Council, 
World University Service and other organizations. The most 
ambitious scheme is the new Commonwealth Scholarship and 
Fellowship Plan under which twenty Africans are being brought 
to Canada during the current academic year (exclusive of the 
seven from South and Central Africa who are all Europeans). 
In future years, this figure is likely to increase to fifty. However, 
virtually nothing is available for students from non-Common- 
wealth territories in Africa. 

A dramatic illustration of the inadequacy of Canadian facili- 
ties was provided a year ago when Colonel Nasser suddenly 
decided on grounds of high policy to direct a flow of Egyptian 
scholars to the West rather than to the Soviet Union. The State 
Department and the British Council rushed in with offers of 
fellowships and grants. Mr. Green also “welcomed the U.A.R. 
initiative in seeking additional cultural relations with Western 
countries”. At the same time, he was unwilling, and continues 
unwilling, to extend any financial assistance even to the extent 
of meeting the minor administrative costs of the programme 
(which have consequently been borne by the Canadian Univer- 
sities Foundation). While he admits the compelling political 
arguments for giving every possible encouragement to this 
favourable development, he is still not prepared to single the 
United Arab Republic out for special preferment, presumably 


3 The comparable figure for the United States is 1,735 and for Britain 
12,124, including 2,944 at British universities. 


“ 
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because it would be difficult to resist similar requests from Latin 
America, Israel, etc. Eventually, sixteen Egyptian graduate 
students were placed in Canadian universities and a further ten 
are expected this year. 

In addition to university students, over a hundred Africans— 
fifty during the past year alone—have studied in Canada for 
varying periods under various technical assistance schemes. 
Here, there has not until recently been the same discrimination 
in favour of Commonwealth countries, as most of the money was 
funnelled through U.N. channels. However, with the develop- 
ment of Canada’s own bilateral programme, the picture is chang- 
ing. Prior to 1959, three-quarters of the African trainees came 
from non-Commonwealth countries, especially Egypt, whereas 
last year the numbers were roughly equal. 

The earliest and most sustained Canadian interest in Africa 
has been the missionary effort of Canadian churches, dating back 
to the latter part of the nineteenth century. 


CANADIAN MISSIONARIES AND FAMILIES IN AFRICA (1959) 


Roman 

Catholic Protestant 
South Africa and High Commission Territories 291 66 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 292 140 
Congo, Angola and Mozambique 49 275 
French Community (including Madagascar), 

Cameroon and Guinea 298 110 
Nigeria, Ghana and Liberia 100 230 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 272 95 
Ethiopia and Somalia 101 94 
North Africa 83 4 

1,486 1,014 


Roman Catholic missionaries numbering nearly fifteen hundred 
in all, headed by ten Canadian prelates, are serving in almost 
every corner of the continent. The overwhelming majority are 
French-speaking. Forty-eight religious societies are represented 
in the field, the largest being the White Fathers and the White 
Sisters (chiefly in Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Uganda and Ghana), 
the Brothers of the Sacred Heart (especially in Madagascar), 
and the Oblate Fathers (in Basutoland). There are also over a 
thousand Protestant missionaries (and children) in Africa. 
Nearly two-thirds of them are sponsored by “faith missions”, 
principally the Sudan Interior Mission which concentrates its 
efforts on Northern Nigeria and elsewhere along the southern 
fringes of the Sahara. The largest denominational groups are 
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the United Church of Canada, with fields in Angola and Northern 
Rhodesia, and various Mennonite missions, especially in the 
Congo. 

The religious impact of this effort over the past decades has 
been considerable, but even more significant has been the contri- 
bution of Canadian missionaries to the transformation of the 
continent, particularly in the fields of education and health. 
Missions have been perhaps the greatest single catalyst bringing 
about the revolution in Africa. To the extent that Canadians 
have shared in this great endeavour, they can legitimately take 
credit for furthering the liberation of the continent. At the 
same time, they must assume some responsiblity for the prob- 
lems which this has created. The initiatives taken earlier this 
year by the United Church of Canada in twice making represen- 
tations to the Canadian Government concerning racial discrimin- 
ation in Africa in general and Nyasaland in particular indicates 
that there is growing realization of Canadian involvement there. 


II 


Canada’s direct economic interest in Africa is comparatively 
small. Last year, exports amounted to $72 million or under one 
and a half per cent. of total Canadian exports, and imports from 
Africa were a mere $24 million or less than half of one per cent. 
of overall imports. (Proportionately, American exports to and 
imports from Africa were respectively twice and ten times as 
great.) 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH AFRICA, 1959 


(millions of dollars) 
Exports Imports Balance 


to from 
Union of South Africa 51.4 6.6 +44.8 
Other Commonwealth countries in Africa 9.3 12.5 — 3.2 
Other African countries 115 Jeng + 6.0 
Total 722 246 +476 


While the figures have fluctuated from year to year and espe- 
cially from country to country, the balance has consistently been 
in Canada’s favour with exports generally about three times 
imports. This imbalance can be accounted for almost entirely 
by South Africa’s heavy imports of Canadian cars and trucks, 
lumber and newsprint. The Union is Canada’s tenth best cus- 
tomer and by long odds her best in Africa, absorbing two-thirds 
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or more of all Canadian exports to that continent. Other coun- 
tries with which Canada has a significant trade are the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Ghana and Nigeria and, outside 
the Commonwealth, the Congo and certain states of the French 
Community. The Federation and the Union are the only coun- 
tries extending Commonwealth tariff preferences to Canada and, 
in the case of the latter, these are limited to a comparatively 
smal] number of items. 

Although the outlook for trade at the moment is uncertain 
in some parts of the continent, elsewhere it is promising. The 
elimination within the past year of virtually all direct controls 
on dollar imports into Commonwealth countries in Africa, other 
than the Union, should provide a new stimulus for Canadian ex- 
ports. Moreover, with many newly-independent governments 
embarking on ambitious development schemes, there should be 
further opportunities for an expansion of trade. In the long 
run, however, the prospects for improved commercial relations 
will largely depend on the extent to which African states succeed, 
with outside assistance, in developing their resources and in- 
creasing the purchasing power of their people. 

Canadian direct investment in Africa amounts to about $75 
million, but, as nearly half of this is indirectly owned by non- 
Canadians, a more meaningful figure would be $40 million, or 
three per cent. of Canada’s total private foreign investment. 
(The comparable American figure is $624 million, most of it 
invested in the Union, the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt and 
Liberia.) Some twenty Canadian companies are operating in 
Africa, though all but half a dozen have financial interests valued 
at under $1 million. Three companies account for over two- 
thirds of the total. The largest of these is Aluminum Limited 
with an investment of around $30 million. It is currently ex- 
panding its fabrication plant in Pietermaritzburg, Natal and has 
recently established affiliates for the manufacture of aluminum 
products in Port Harcourt and Lagos in Nigeria and Tema in 
Ghana. More important are Alcan’s bauxite interests. These 
date back to its early explorations in Guinea in 1916. In 1952,a 
modern plant was opened in the Isles de Los off the Guinea coast 
and the company is contemplating embarking on major smelter 
operations in the Boké area of Guinea through its French sub- 
sidiary and in Ghana in conjunction with the international con- 
sortium, Volta Aluminum Company Limited. These schemes 
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would require an eventual investment of perhaps $120 million 
and $170 million respectively, of which Aluminum Limited’s 
share might be a quarter. For the moment, however, operations 
are suspended in Guinea pending clarification of the political 
situation there as well as a resurgence in world demand for 
aluminum, while in Ghana negotiations on the Volta River Pro- 
ject are still in progress. 

Two-thirds of the Canadian firms with investments in Africa 
operate in the Union. The largest of these is Ford which has 
had an assembly plant in Port Elizabeth since 1923 (valued at 
$10 million) and is shortly to open a new $3.5 million factory in 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. The other major Canadian in- 
vestor in Africa is Frobisher Limited with $14.4 million in 
capital committed to date. It controls the Kilembe copper mine 
in western Uganda and conducts smaller mining and exploration 
operations in the two Rhodesias (gold), in the Uganda-Kenya 
area (phosphate and columbite) and in a huge 52 million-acre oil 
concession in Somalia and Kenya. Among the other Canadian 
companies with significant investments in Africa are Massey- 
Ferguson which manufactures tractors and combines in the 
Union (and operates a Branch Office in Oran) and the Inter- 
national Nickel Company also with interests in South Africa. 
Smaller concerns include Rio Tinto with mining interests in the 
thodesias and the Union, Chromium Mining and Smelting Cor- 
poration which owns a mine in Southern Rhodesia, and G. T. Ful- 
ford Co. Ltd., manufacturers of Dr. William’s Pink Pills, which 
has a subsidiary in South Africa. Two Canadian insurance com- 
panies, Sun Life and Manufacturers Life, operate in the Union 
and the Federation, but this involves no net investment of 
Canadian funds. 

A recent development of possibly far-reaching significance 
is the entry of Roy Thomson into the African newspaper field. 
In August, as a first step in a wider plan “to assist with advice 
and investment the newspapers of the newly developing members 
of the Commonwealth’, Thomson International Limited acquired 
a half interest in Amalgamated Press of Nigeria Limited which 
intends to launch a new national newspaper, the Daily Express, 
in Lagos. This partnership calls for an eventual Canadian in- 
vestment of some $1.1 million as well as the provision of technical 
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assistance and various ancillary services.* In addition, an Afri- 
can Newspaper Training Trust has been established to provide 
large numbers of promising African newspapermen with “an 
opportunity to study all aspects of British and Canadian political, 
social and economic life, as well as methods of production, editing 
and reporting.” 


Ii] 


Until recently, Canada’s political and military interests in 
Africa have been largely incidental to her membership in the 
Commonwealth, in the United Nations and in NATO. In the 
heyday of imperialism towards the end of the last century, 
Canadians contributed to the partition of Africa by participating 
in two colonial campaigns at either end of the continent. In 
1884, nearly four hundred Canadian voyageurs and others accom- 
panied Wolsley in his advance up the Nile to Khartoum. The 
following year, consideration was also given to sending three 
battalions to the Sudan. Plans were finally dropped only when 
it became evident that troops were needed closer to home to 
quell Riel’s second uprising. During the South African War, 
Canada despatched an expeditionary force of 7,300 volunteers. 
As in the case of the Sudan campaign, the Canadian contribution 
was purely military. Canada played no part in developments 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities or following their conclusion. 

With the passing of the age of imperialism and Canada’s own 
retreat from world affairs, whatever popular interest there had 
been in the political evolution of Africa waned. Canada wel- 
comed South Africa as an ally in the struggle for dominion 
status, but otherwise had little to do with that or any other part 
of the continent, apart from seeking export markets there. In 
the 1930’s, the Government’s inglorious role in the League of 
Nations during the Italo-Ethiopian war was followed by its 
prompt recognition of the Italian conquest. Even the enlight- 
ened minority of Canadians who pressed for collective League 
action against Italy did not evince any real interest in the fate 
of Ethiopia as such. 


4 S. O. Shonibare, Nigerian Chairman of the company, has stated: “Mr. 
Thomson has shown in every way that his motive is to assist Nigeria 
and its people rather than to reap profits from a commercial venture, 
which is more than we can say of many other people who have taken 
an interest in Nigeria ...I have never encountered such a generous 
approach and such a benevolent spirit as I have in my negotiations 
with Thomson International.” 
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During the Second World War, considerable numbers of 
Canadian airmen served in R.A.F. squadrons in various parts of 
the continent, particularly North Africa, but apart from the 
166th (Newfoundland) Field Regiment, R.A., only 348 army 
officers and men received any battle experience. In 1941, cer- 
tain senior members of the Cabinet had favoured sending sub- 
stantial Canadian forces to Egypt, but Mackenzie King success- 
fully opposed all such suggestions, partly because he wished to 
avoid getting entangled in colonial issues. 

Since the War, a carefree attitude of unconcern has been in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain. The subject of Africa has with 
growing frequency crept into the agendas of Commonwealth, 
NATO and United Nations meetings. Even so, Canada has 
never had to look upon the problems of the continent as a whole. 
At least until recently, Africa impinged upon Canadian foreign 
policy only indirectly. Thus, the fact that Canada is allied in 
NATO with all the great colonial powers has compelled her to 
consider the significance of the breakup of their empires in 
Africa for the strength and unity of purpose of the alliance. 
This is most evident in Algeria,® particularly as Canada’s military 
commitments under the North Atlantic Treaty extend to France’s 
Algerian (though not Saharan) departments. Moreover, Cana- 
dian mutual aid to France’s NATO forces has been a form of 
indirect aid to her in her war against the rebels in Algeria. A 
further illustration of implications of Canada’s military partici- 
pation in NATO for her relations with African countries is the 
fact that until 1957 R.C.A.F. squadrons operated from American 
bases in Morocco. In the Congo, Canada’s NATO ties have been 
a matter of considerable embarrassment. 

The United Nations has also made it difficult for Canada to 
stand aloof from developments in Africa. While she has con- 
sistently shied away from election to the Trusteeship Council, 
the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories or similar bodies, in the General Assembly she has been 
forced to face up to a long succession of African issues involving 
virtually every country on the continent. However, even there 


3 In June 1959 Solicitor-General Léon Balcer cancelled an interview 
with two spokesmen of the General Union of Moslem Students of 
Algeria. “As a member of the Canadian Government”, he said, “I 
cannot receive the representatives of a group of rebels from Algeria 
when France has rendered us such great services.” At the same 
time, following a protest from the French Embassy, the CBC can- 
celled an interview with the same two students. 
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Canada has sought in debate to play as inconspicuous a role as 
possible and in the voting has frequently sought refuge in ab- 
stentions (so much so that at one time the Canadian delegation 
was known as the “total abstainers’’). Some indication of a 
reconsideration of this hands-off policy towards African ques- 
tions has been evident since 1956, when Canada reluctantly 
accepted membership on the U.N. Commission on French Togo- 
land in a gallant attempt to take the anti-colonial pressure off 
France. Nevertheless, apart from the Congo, the Canadian 
Government is still not playing the constructive role which it is 
capable of and which in the interests of the United Nations it is 
imperative it should assume. 

While much of the oratory expended on extolling the virtues 
of the Commonwealth has overplayed the importance of this con- 
nection in Canadian foreign policy, what interest the Canadian 
Government has had in Africa has been confined almost exclus- 
ively to those parts of the continent which on school atlases were 
coloured red. As a result, unless some overriding Canadian in- 
terest is involved, Canada accords preferences to fellow Common- 
wealth countries in Africa whenever possible, as for example 
in the opening of diplomatic missions, the extension of technical 
assistance and such courtesies as supporting Accra rather than 
Addis Ababa as the headquarters for the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Africa. The Commonwealth link was also undoubt- 
edly a factor in facilitating fruitful collaboration between Canada 
and Ghana at the time of the Lebanon crisis of 1958 and at the 
United Nations, notably in the adoption last year of the resolu- 
tion on the investigation of nuclear radiation hazards. Neverthe- 
less, while the Commonwealth is a potent influence on Canadian 
relations with Africa, it is rarely the dominant consideration 
with policymakers in Ottawa. In Africa, as elsewhere, the deci- 
sive factors are still Canada’s relationships with the United 
States, Britain and Western Europe. 


IV 


In the past, the Canadian Government was in no position to 
formulate a proper African policy of its own. Its organization 
is still far from adequate for the purpose. 

Within the Department of External Affairs, Africa south of 
the Sahara is the concern of the Commonwealth Division—which 
has led the French to profess chagrin at this Canadian attempt 
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to absorb the French Community into the Commonwealth! The 
first African desk officer in the Division was appointed in late 
1956, shortly before the independence of Ghana. By 1959, a 
three-member African Section had been formed, and consider- 
ation has been given to the eventual creation of a full-fledged 
African Division. So far, none of the officials directly respon- 
sible for African affairs has served in Africa, and only one has 
visited there. As with the State Department in Washington, 
responsibility for Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco remains with the 
European Division, and relations with the United Arab Republic, 
Libya, the Sudan, Ethiopia and Somalia are handled by the 
Middle East Division. 

The immediate demonstration of the increased emphasis on 
Africa within the Department of External Affairs in recent 
years has been the expansion of Canadian representation on the 
continent. Commercial representation in South Africa dates 
back in 1902; in fact, the Cape Town office has a longer con- 
tinuous record than any other now maintained by the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner Service. A second office was established 
in Johannesburg in 1935, but the opening of a diplomatic post 
in Pretoria had to await the outbreak of the Second World War 
and the appointment of a High Commissioner in May 1940. 
Until five years ago, this was the full extent of Canadian diplo- 
matic representation in Africa. A Trade Commissioner was sent 
to Egypt in 1930, but it was not until twenty-five years later 
that an ambassador followed. Cairo is still the only full-fledged 
Canadian diplomatic mission in Africa outside the Common- 
wealth. In the fall of 1957, shortly after the birth of Ghana, an 
office was opened in Accra. (The promotion of the Canadian 
High Commissioner in Pretoria to head this new post deeply 
offended the South African Government.) Then, in April of 
this year, following the precedent set earlier in The West Indies, 
a Commissioner (now a High Commissioner) was sent to Lagos, 
in anticipation of Nigeria’s independence in October. This ap- 
pointment is interesting as an indication of the Government’s 
willingness to risk incurring the displeasure of Sir Roy Welensky 
in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland for failing to estab- 
lish a similar mission in Salisbury at that time. Finally, in 





6 In the State Department, the first African desk officer was named in 
1937 and an African Division created in 1943. In 1958, a Bureau of 
African Affairs was established with a staff of over 70 headed by an 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs. 
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August, following the independence of the Congo, a Consulate 
General was opened in Leopoldville, where there has been a 
Trade Commissioner since 1946. 

Five Canadian missions scattered across the continent are 
quite inadequate to serve Canada’s growing needs in Africa. 
By comparison, Latin America, with a smaller population and of 
less importance politically and strategically, merits eleven Cana- 
dian embassies, with another in Central America due to be 
opened this year. At the present time, Canada has no repre- 
sentation at all anywhere throughout East Africa, the Mahgreb 
or the French Community. Indeed, there are twenty independ- 
ent African states, quite apart from those nearing nationhood, 
with which she has no direct diplomatic relations. A realistic 
assessment of Canadian interests would surely suggest that 
immediate steps should be taken to fill some of the more obvious 
gaps. The capitals requiring most pressing attention are, in 
order of priority, Tunis, Dakar, Salisbury and Nairobi or Dar-es- 
Salaam. (There has been a Canadian Trade Commission in 
Salisbury since 1955, and consideration has been given to the 
possibility of opening another in Nairobi—the eighth in Africa.) 


Actually, Canada is publicly committed to the establishment 
of diplomatic missions in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land “as soon as circumstances permit”, and in Tunisia. In the 
past, high commissions have been automatically opened in newly- 
independent Commonwealth countries. This principle will un- 
doubtedly be adhered to in the case of the Federation, though it 
may have to be modified in the case of smaller territories such 
as Sierra Leone, which attains its independence next April. The 
promise to the Tunisians was made by the Liberal Government 
over three years ago shortly before it went out of office. At 
the time, it was intended as a gesture of recognition and en- 
couragement of President Bourguiba’s remarkably pro-Western 
sympathies. The importance he attaches to the connection is 
evident from the fact that Canada was the eighth country with 
which Tunisia established diplomatic relations. In September 
1957, her ambassador in Washington was accredited concur- 
rently to Ottawa. Yet, Canada has failed to reciprocate despite 
every encouragement from Britain and France. This is incom- 
prehensibly short-sighted. Admittedly, the Department of 
External Affairs suffers from a chronic shortage of trained 
personnel and has been consistently starved for funds by suc- 
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cessive governments, but these are not adequate explanations. 
Perhaps now that Bourguiba has, after years of stalling, agreed 
to admit Soviet and Czech ambassadors, Canada will re-examine 
her position with respect to Tunisia as well as other critical 
areas in Africa. 

The African diplomatic corps in Ottawa is at present limited 
to missions from South Africa and the United Arab Republic, 
though since 1881 Liberia has had a number of consulates across 
the country. Ghana’s delay in opening a high commission is 
curious, and slightly embarrassing in view of the rapid expansion 
of her overseas representation in other directions. However, 
the paucity of permanent missions in Canada is partially com- 
pensated for by the growing number of African statesmen 
visiting Canada. During the past year, for instance, the capital 
has welcomed the Crown Prince of Ethiopia, Félix Houphouét- 
Boigny of the Ivory Coast, Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika, Gar- 
field Todd of Southern Rhodesia, Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello of 
Northern Nigeria and Patrice Lumumba of the Congo. President 
Sékou Touré of Guinea was also expected, but mysteriously can- 
celled his visit at the last minute. Frequent contact with African 
leaders is also maintained at the United Nations, in London and 
elsewhere. A Canadian observer attended the second session of 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Africa in Tangier last Janu- 
ary. Special envoys have also represented Canada at independ- 
ence celebrations in Ghana in 1957 and in Cameroon, Togo and 
the Congo (as well as at the presidential inaugural ceremonies 
in Liberia) earlier this year. Moreover, Mr. Fleming has headed 
a delegation to Nigeria on the occasion of its independence on 
October 1, and will also visit Ghana and Sierra Leone briefly. 
Mr. Diefenbaker has already promised Dr. Nkrumah that he 
would pay a return visit to Ghana. No official Canadian repre- 
sentatives have attended the independence ceremonies of any of 
the Arab states, of the states in the French Community or of 
Somalia, though there was a Canadian present at the first anni- 
versary celebrations in Tunisia in 1957. 

A further link with Africa is through the International Ser- 
vice of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. While there are 
no programmes beamed specifically to Africa and no broadcasts 
in any African language, not even Arabic, the voice of Canada 
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does reach most parts of the continent and large numbers of 
transcriptions are made available to local stations.” 


V 


The number of organizations engaged in aid to Africa is 
rapidly proliferating. The Commonwealth, the European Eco- 
nomic Community, the Soviet bloc and China, India, Israel and 
numerous United States government agencies and private groups 
as well as various U.N. bodies and the Foundation for Mutual 
Assistance in Africa South of the Sahara are all operating in the 
field and expanding their activities. 

Direct Canadian technical assistance to Africa is a compara- 
tively recent development. The Commonwealth Technical As- 
sistance Programme began in January 1958 as an interim 
programme for Ghana but has since been broadened to include 
educational as well as technical assistance and expanded to 
embrace all Commonwealth territories in Africa as well as a few 
others such as Hong Kong, British Guiana and British Honduras. 
The programme got underway slowly, as it was not until last 
December that the countries other than Ghana were formally 
notified of their eligibility. Since then, Ottawa has been besieged 
with requests from all over the continent, especially Nigeria. 
Whereas in 1958 under $16,000 was spent and in 1959 only 
$80,000 almost all on Ghana, this year nearly $540,000 has 
already been allocated. Indeed, the annual appropriation of 
half a million dollars for the current fiscal year was exhausted in 
four months, and efforts to obtain further funds have been of 
no avail. Mr. Green intimated last March that if the programme 
“proves successful it will be expanded”, but evidently he was 
unable to convince his Cabinet colleagues, for Parliament pro- 
rogued in August without voting any additional money. As a 
result, for the past months, all requests from Africa for aid have 
had to be turned down and, apart from meeting existing com- 
mitments, the programme has come to a standstill. If assistance 
is to be continued on the previous scale, a further sum of 
$500,000 is urgently needed. A million dollars would be even 
better as this would enable the Canadian Government to meet 
many of the most pressing requests submitted to it as well as 


T During 1959, 139 letters were received from listeners in Africa com- 
pared with 22,683 from all countries. Some 2,253 transcriptions in 
English, French, Spanish or Portugese were sent to African radio 
stations. 
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undertake a few small capital projects. In the long run, how- 
ever, such stopgap aid is bound to be inadequate, for the need 
is virtually unlimited. 

The whole question of Canadian aid to Africa is now under 
active review. Last May, the Commonwealth prime ministers 
agreed to convene a meeting of the Commonwealth Economic 
Consultative Council in September to consider “the possibility of 
cooperative action among members of the Commonwealth in 
assisting the economic development” of ‘Commonwealth coun- 
tries in Africa which have recently obtained or are approaching 
independence”. Mr. Diefenbaker has recognized that “a sub- 
stantial expansion”? of economic assistance is necessary and 
indicated Canadian willingness to participate in such a pro- 
gramme. Present indications are, however, that the scheme 
envisaged is on an even more modest scale than the Colombo 
Plan for South and Southeast Asia. Admittedly, many African 
states lack the administrative and technical experience which 
has enabled the more advanced Asian states to embark on major 
development undertakings. As a result, apart from ad hoc 
arrangements which might be made to finance (say) the Volta 
River Project, the emphasis in Africa is bound to be on small- 
scale schemes and technical advice and training. Nevertheless, 
Africa’s needs while different are at least as great as Asia’s. 

So far, Canada’s programme of bilateral aid has been con- 
fined to “British Africa”. When Premier Lumumba of the Con- 
go visited Ottawa in July, the Canadian Government agreed 
merely to facilitate the direct recruitment of bilingual experts 
in Canada. A list of names of some eighty volunteers willing 
to serve in the Congo has since been prepared awaiting the day 
when the Congo Government wishes to make use of it. There 
was no Canadian offer of financial assistance and, in fact, no 
such aid was asked for. Mr. Lumumba did hope that Canada 
might participate in an investment programme in his country, 
but Mr. Diefenbaker “frankly told him that Canada, a country 
in a stage of great development, was herself in need of capital 
and that in this regard I did not expect his hopes would be 
attained”. On the other hand, Mr. Diefenbaker did assure Mr. 
Lumumba that “the Canadian Government and the Canadian 
people would welcome the opportunity to support any organized 
United Nations programme of assistance to your country”. 
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Thus, apart from two experts recruited by ICAO and army 
and air force personnel in the Congo whose role is primarily 
military, Canadian aid has been limited to two shipments of 
20,000 pounds of canned pork and whole milk powder respec- 
tively valued at $18,700 and the despatch of two medical teams 
to Coquilhatville. The latter were financed from the Inter- 
national Relief Fund administered by the Canadian Red Cross 
Society on behalf of the Government. Since 1956, this fund has 
made $62,000 available to Algerian refugees in Morocco and 
Tunisia, $40,000 to earthquake and paralysis victims in Morocco 
and $10,000 for Egyptian relief following Suez in addition to 
$44,000 in medical aid to the Congo. The Red Cross also has 
its own programme of disaster and poor relief which has assisted 
in various ways some ten African countries. 

Africa’s share in U.N. programmes of assistance has been 
increasing steadily over the past several years, but is still not 
very impressive. Canadian contributions to Africa through the 
U.N. have been (very approximately) as follows: 


Expanded Technical Assistance Programme $2,000,000 
Regular Technical Assistance Programme 300,000 
UNICEF (exclusive of private donations of $67,000) 560,000 
Special Fund 440,000 

$3,300,000 


In addition, the World Bank and its two affiliates, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation and the new International Develop- 
ment Association, in all of which Canada participates, assist with 
loans in African development. 


VI 


The Canadian Government has yet to formulate a recogniz- 
able policy towards Africa in the sense of having defined national 
objectives which it is consciously pursuing. At the most, Cana- 
dian policy has been negative, an accidental byproduct of policies 
evolved in relation to other areas. This cannot long continue. 
Africa has assumed far too important a role in world affairs to 
remain merely a marginal factor in Canadian foreign policy. 

The first prerequisite is organizational. Until the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs is adequately provided with missions 
in the field and the personnel at home to service them, policy can 
hardly hope to be intelligent, realistic and informed. A situa- 
tion in which, during much of the Congo crisis, responsibility for 
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Africa south of the Sahara devolved on one frantically over- 
worked desk officer is scarcely consonant with the national in- 
terest. To the extent that this is a financial problem, the 
attitude of the Government is incredibly shortsighted, particu- 
larly as the cost of the modest increase in establishment required 
immediately is comparatively trivial. If Canadians want a 
foreign policy on Africa—and they can scarcely afford any 
longer not to have one—they will have to be prepared to pay a 
little for it. The Department would also be strengthened if some 
of its better officials were encouraged to specialize in African 
affairs and the quality of its representation in Africa maintained 
at a uniformly high level. 

In developing a policy towards Africa, Canadians begin with 
certain distinct advantages, notably African ignorance of their 
country, the Commonwealth connection, a bicultural tradition, 
influence in Washington and a high gross national product. 


Newly independent African states undoubtedly look to Canada 
as a natural ally. The mere fact that they know so little about 
the country, other than that it is neither a great power nor a 
colonial power, means that they are likely to have formed few 
unfavourable impressions—in sharp contrast to their images of 
many other Western states. Moreover, the opinion is wide- 
spread among Africans that Canadians share a common bond 
with them, having suffered the indignities of colonialism to- 
gether. This is a convenient myth for Canadians to cultivate, 
provided they themselves realize it is nonsense. It is, however, 
a wasting asset as the example of Lumumba shows. His illu- 
sions concerning Canada did not survive a visit to the country. 

The Commonwealth offers an especially useful entrée into 
Africa. It should be appreciated, however, that the admission 
of new African states, even more than Asian states earlier, will 
necessitate major modifications in traditional concepts of Com- 
monwealth relations. In particular, Africans expect tangible 
benefits from their membership. Consequently, if the Common- 
wealth is to survive, it will have to be based on something more 
concrete than sentiment. The Commonwealth should also be 
regarded as more than a means of strengthening Canadian ties 
with Africa. Equally important for its future is the opportu- 
nity it provides of influencing racial policies, particularly in the 
Rhodesias. Unfortunately, the Government does not yet re- 
cognize its responsibilities in this regard. Last July, when 
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questioned in Parliament concerning the violent disturbances in 
Southern Rhodesia, Mr. Green pointed to the excellent British 
record elsewhere and asserted with some asperity that “the 
government of the United Kingdom does not need any prompting 
by Canada or any other nation on the question of promoting 
democracy in the various parts of the Commonwealth. I am 
greatly surprised that [the hon. member] would suggest that 
we should try to prevail upon the United Kingdom to do some- 
thing about speeding up the giving of independence to members 
of the Commonwealth”. This response reflects either a mistaken 
belief that the policies of Southern Rhodesian settlers are the 
same as those pursued in other British territories in Africa or 
contentment with the existing unsatisfactory situation. 

Important as the Commonwealth is, it ought not to be used 
as an excuse to ignore the rest of the continent, especially as 
Canada has ties of language and culture with French-speaking 
Africa which could easily be exploited to mutual benefit. While 
there were acceptable reasons in the past for concentrating 
Canada’s diplomatic and aid efforts in “British Africa”, the poli- 
tical transformation of the French Community makes it impera- 
tive that Ottawa pay greatly increased attention to the import- 
ance of these states. 

Canada’s principal usefulness in the eyes of Africans is her 
special influence in Washington and, to a lesser extent, other 
Western capitals, based on a close identity of interests and 
policies. While, therefore, Canadians may occasionally crave 
the exhilaration and cheap applause which would come from 
breaking with the United States and NATO, such an assertion 
of independence would not necessarily strengthen Canada’s posi- 
tion. African states value Canada’s friendship less for its own 
sake than as a means of advancing their cause in the capitals 
that count. This is not to suggest that Canada’s alliances have 
not proved embarrassing or that, in reconciling conflicts, her 
African interests have always been accorded adequate weight. 
It does mean, however, that the maintenance of existing ties and 
in particular a close working partnership with Washington is, 
provided full use is made of it, essential to a constructive Cana- 
dian policy on Africa. Otherwise, Canada would be no better 
off than Ireland which has undoubtedly earned the admiration 
of Africans by her magnificent vocal defence of their interests 
but has not been notably effective in winning acceptance for her 
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enlightened views in other Western states. So far there has 
been insufficient appreciation in Ottawa of the challenge and the 
responsibility which Canada’s unique position of influence pro- 
vides. 

Canada is interested in the creation of stable, democratic, 
prosperous and friendly independent African states. The reali- 
zation of these objectives will not be easy, but certain broad 
principles of policy can be outlined. 

In the first place, Canadian support for the legitimate aspira- 
tions of African nationalism must be made emphatic. This 
means letting the African people know that, despite the un- 
doubted contribution of colonialism in the past, Canada now re- 
gards it as outmoded and accepts the necessity of liquidating it 
as quickly as possible. It is also imperative that she should urge 
her allies, not so much to speed up progress towards independ- 
ence, but to prepare for the inevitable. In multiracial territories, 
it is particularly important to insist on the paramountcy of 
African interests, subject to whatever safeguards may be secured 
for minorities at this late stage. Admittedly, an expression of 
direct interest in the transitional steps to independence would 
require a modification in Canada’s traditional hands-off policy 
and a redefinition of the conventional limits of domestic juris- 
diction. However, after what has happened in the Congo, it can 
no longer be argued convincingly that the political development 
of (say) Angola is not a matter of vital international concern. 
Canada, as Portugal’s ally, has a special obligation to awaken 
her to the hard realities of post-colonial Africa before it is too 
late. 

In the past, Canada has frequently praised the colonial 
powers for their wisdom and liberality. Last February, for 
instance, Mr. Green declared that he had “the greatest respect 
and admiration” for what the Belgians had done to help the 
people of the Congo “‘prepare for the eventual responsible excer- 
cise of sovereignty”. At the same time Canada has sought 
refuge in constitutional niceties to resist African demands for 
redress of their grievances. The time has now come to take a 
long, hard look at many of these problems, particularly Portu- 
gal’s stubborn refusal to concede any U.N. interest in her ‘‘over- 
seas provinces’, French hesitation in Algeria and, above all, 
Union repression in Southwest Africa. A less legalistic approach 
to their solution would surely be more consistent with the in- 
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terests of the peoples concerned and the political realities of the 
modern world. 

Secondly, Canada must be unequivocal in her rejection of 
racialism in any form, eventually even in immigration. The 
immediate issue confronting the Government, however, is apar- 
theid in South Africa. While the Prime Minister’s personal 
sincerity has never been in doubt, his evident desire to under- 
stand the Afrikaner mentality and his anxiety “to speak to Mr. 
Louw in a way that did not arouse his antagonism” created con- 
fusion concerning Canadian policy which still persists. An op- 
portunity to clarify the Government’s stand will occur this fall 
when the annual apartheid resolution comes up in the U.N. 
General Assembly and again if South Africa applies to remain 
as a republic within the Commonwealth. Present indications 
are that Ottawa’s attitude is now more in line with world, Com- 
monwealth and indeed Canadian opinion than in the past. If so, 
Mr. Green’s relapse at the United Nations last year may be dis- 
missed as due to inexperience. Certainly, he is now a wiser 
if sadder man and less likely to succumb to the persuasive powers 
of Mr. Eric Louw quite so readily. 

Finally, there is the concrete contribution Canada can make 
to the modernization of Africa. Only early and sustained aid 
on a massive scale can hope to meet the staggering economic, 
social and educational needs of Africa. While Canadian efforts 
alone obviously cannot effect the necessary transformations in 
the continent, the Government can do much more—in Asia as 
well as Africa—than it is now doing. It can also make every 
endeavour to enlist the support of others for an imaginative 
Marshall Plan or Colombo Plan for Africa either through the 
U.N. or outside. Mr. Diefenbaker has already emphasized the 
“urgent and compelling” necessity of action and warned that 
“unless measures are quickly taken in this crucial formative 
period in the history of these new African nations there may 
very well develop in those nations doubt as to the goodwill of the 
developed countries of the West, and they may be tempted to 
look for sympathy and assistance in other directions”. This is 
no idle threat. Nor is it entirely cynical. It reflects the des- 
perate determination of Africans to achieve economic emanci- 
pation and political equality. While, therefore, the problems 
of Africa cannot be divorced entirely from the context of the 
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Cold War, they should as far as possible be treated on their 
merits. 

When Mr. Macmillan warned the stunned South African par- 
liamentarians last February that “the wind of change is blowing 
through this continent”, he added that “our national policies 
must take account of it”. This is advice that might well be 
heeded in Ottawa as well as Pretoria. 
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Parliament and Foreign Policy, 1960 


ROBERT A. SPENCER* 


of parliament in the realm of foreign affairs by setting 

the pages of the House of Commons debates dealing with 
foreign policy against the total for the session. By this stand- 
ard the third session of the 24th Parliament, which opened on 
January 14 and was prorogued on August 10, ranked high. In 
the debate on the address foreign affairs vied for attention with 
unemployment and economic prospects. There was a three-day 
general debate in February and a two-day debate on the esti- 
mates in July, a special debate on apartheid, and one on a reso- 
lution authorizing participation in the Congo. In addition to the 
defence debates there were some important ministerial state- 
ments on collateral questions such as trade which were often 
followed by brief comments from across the floor. And there 
was an unprecedently heavy and almost daily barrage of ques- 
tions directed at the Secretary of State for External Affairs or 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Green was facing his first full session 
as foreign minister. When it opened he had had six months in 
office in which to find his feet, and, with an “old pro” at the 
helm, the Opposition no longer felt constrained to withhold its 
fire as during the brief interlude under Sidney Smith. 

The course of Canadian foreign policy as reflected in parlia- 
ment during its 146-day session served to underline a statement 
made by Mr. St. Laurent more than a dozen years ago, that 
Canada was inextricably involved in the mainstream of world 
politics. It tended to demonstrate above all that Canadian 
foreign policy was at the mercy of circumstance and situations 
beyond Canadian control. The opening of parliament coincided 
with the high tide of international optimism. The Berlin crisis 
had been averted despite the failure at Geneva, and Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s barnstorming across the United States had opened the 


\ T one time it was fashionable to judge the performance 
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way to the summit and to Mr. Eisenhower’s visit to the Soviet 
Union. The voluntary moratorium on nuclear tests remained in 
force. The U.N. General Assembly had shown a marked willing- 
ness on the part of the U.S.S.R. to make a reality of co-existence. 
The ten-nation disarmament commission was about to get down 
to work in Geneva in an atmosphere which lent support to the 
belief that real progress would be made and plausibility to those 
who marched under the banner of nuclear disarmament. This 
less tense atmosphere affected parliamentary debate. Mr. Green, 
the press reported, exuded optimism, and indeed loudly pro- 
claimed it. But Mr. Khrushchev’s speech of January 14, the 
day parliament reassembled, with its confident announcement of 
Soviet passage into the missile age, was not lost sight of, especi- 
ally by the Liberal ranks. 

By the end of the session the picture had changed drastically. 
With the collapse of the summit and the scuttling of the dis- 
armament talks, with the U.S.S.R. brandishing threats of rockets 
in support of Castro and of equally explosive intervention in the 
Congo, the tone of parliamentary debates changed from exag- 
gerated complacency to a perhaps over-fearful anxiety. The 
shifting pattern of East-West relations was the dominating in- 
fluence in Canadian foreign policy. It affected directly such 
complex problems as disarmament and defence co-operation with 
the United States and in NATO, and scarcely less Canada’s 
trading relations with Europe and the future of the Common- 
wealth, especially in Africa. These and other problems were 
discussed at various stages during the session. The following 
pages constitute an attempt to see how and from what angles 
they were dealt with by parliament. Traditionally, parliament 
is a forum in which the Government explains its policies and 
the Opposition criticizes them; but as a wide range of opinion 
is represented, an examination of the debates also illuminates 
Canadian attitudes towards current problems. 

In the throne speech, about one-quarter of which was devoted 
to foreign affairs, the government indicated its major pre- 
occupation with the assertion that a primary goal was “the 
achievement of the greatest possible measure of controlled dis- 
armament.”! In the ensuing debate, once Mr. Pearson got be- 


a Canada. House of Commons Debates, January 14, 1960, p. 2. These 
references are supplied to assist any who might wish to follow the 
course of the debates themselves. All references are to the daily 
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yond a renewal of the battle of Suez (a contest in which Mr. 
Diefenbaker joined with energy and similar irrelevancy), he 
made an attempt to set the forthcoming negotiations in pers- 
pective. He appeared disturbed by Mr. Green’s optimism and 
warned that “it is basic political attitudes that determine... 
progress.” On the subject of defence co-operation, he thought 
that Canada should “categorically refuse” American control and 
custody over atomic weapons in possession of Canadian forces, 
and that Canada should strive for nothing less than complete 
integration of NATO’s forces.2. Mr. Diefenbaker followed the 
Leader of the Opposition, as is customary; but this procedure, 
employed in later debates, tended to encourage rebuttal of argu- 
ments (to use the kindest term for unedifying quotation-hunting 
to vilify a political opponent) rather than explanation and dis- 
cussion of government policy. To Mr. Pearson’s point about 
nuclear weapons, the Prime Minister declared that as the prin- 
ciple of U.S. ownership was unchangeable, Canada stood firm 
for “Canadian control of use in Canada .. . if and when they 
are required”. He summed up his government’s policy as being 
in the line of Nehemiah’s: “To attain disarmament, ... and 
at the same time maintain our defences within the natural limi- 
tations of Canada’s position.’ 

The remainder of the debate mercifully provided less of what 
Mr. Harold Winch aptly described as the “crossfire which went 
on for hours” between Prime Minister and Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. Winch, fresh from the bienniel conference of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association in Canberra, was im- 
pressed with the developing importance of the Afro-Asians.4 
Mr. Hazen Argue had some sober thoughts on Canada’s trade 
prospects in view of the impact of Soviet trading policies.> An 
old theme, the recognition of communist China, reappeared with 
one recent visitor, Mr. Frank Howard, believing it most neces- 
sary, another, Miss Margaret Aitken, supporting Mr. Green’s 
contention that it made no sense to recognize Peiping at the 
present time. Mr. Paul Hellyer argued that the Bomarc could 
only be effective in a whole family of related weapons.? Mr. 


2 Ibid., January 18, 1960, pp. 43-47. 

3 Ibid., January 18, 1960, pp. 67-73; January 20, 1960, pp. 13743. 
Ibid., January 25, 1960, pp. 296-98. 

Ibid., January 20, 1960, pp. 151-52. 

Ibid., January 26, 1960, pp. 365, 362-63. 

Ibid., January 27, 1960, pp. 395-96. 
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Raymond O’Hurley, Minister of Defence Production, produced 
some figures on sharing with the United States that appeared to 
be reassuring.® 

The debate on the address fizzled out without revealing any 
clear lines of government policy or of opposition criticism. One 
might, indeed, be justified in summing up the Government’s atti- 
tude as being hopeful that early progress towards disarmament 
and at the summit would avert the necessity of facing up to 
some of the tough problems of relations with the United States 
and with the western alliance which would be involved in any pro- 
longation or renewed intensification of the cold war. The debate 
on the address was on the whole played out in a minor key, a 
form of undress rehearsal for the general debate for which Mr. 
Green was held in strategic reserve. This opened on February 
10, continued throughout the next day, and, in unprecedented 
fashion, was extended in heat into a third, 

Mr. Green’s speech of February 10 was his first full-dress 
statement to the House; and he charmed both sides with his 
humility and sincerity. He admitted that he had “only begun to 
scratch the surface” of the mysteries of foreign affairs; he an- 
nounced his escape from the bonds of the Department in that 
he was speaking only from notes; and he hoped that the debate 
would “come down out of the clouds” and become “wide-open, 
free-swinging’’. He prefaced his tour d@’horizon with two general 
points. “Canada”, he said, “has only friends and no enemies.” 
And he renounced the role of honest broker and announced that 
for Canada “the time has come to take an independent approach”. 
Disarmament naturally occupied pride of place in his survey. 
Here the Minister fairly bubbled with optimism. In the Western 
study group at Washington, in less than four weeks, “consider- 
able progress had been made’, and, looking ahead to Geneva, 
he was “really hopeful”. Canada was putting forward proposals 
“which I am not at liberty to disclose as yet”. He would not 
go beyond the statement that the general objective must be “to 
achieve a maximum of disarmament and reduction of military 
forces which could be verified and controlled and which is com- 
patible with the maintenance of adequate security against aggres- 
sion”. Meanwhile Canada relied on the “exceedingly strong” 
alliance in NATO, whose members were on “the very best of 
terms” and where, thanks to Canada’s energetic protests in the 


“8 Ibid., January 28, 1960, pp. 454-57. 
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autumn of 1959, adequate consultation had been secured for 
each stage of the ascent to the summit. 

Turning to the Commonwealth, Mr. Green had recourse to a 
string of superlatives. Canada’s relations with the other nine 
“great friends” in the Commonwealth were “excellent”, as were 
those with the United States. The Latin American countries 
had ties of “deep friendship” for Canada. In the Pacific, rela- 
tions with Japan (“one of our firmest friends”) were “excellent’’. 
Against the recognition of communist China he cited two 
grounds: it would be “letting down our friends in that part of 
the world’, and, more plausibly, Chou had declined in advance 
any diplomatic recognition that involved a separate status for 
Taiwan. In the Middle East, relations with Israel and her neigh- 
bours were “good”. To the “wonderful part” the United Nations 
was playing in bringing about “stabilized conditions across the 
world” Canada was making “a worthwhile contribution”. Here, 
too, Canada’s independence of her Western partners had been 
demonstrated by supporting Poland for the Security Council and 
voting against France’s Sahara tests. On the South African 
question, however, independence had been tempered by consid- 
eration of the Commonwealth relationship and admiration for 
the Union’s history under Smuts. In defending Canada’s ab- 
stention on the resolution condemning apartheid, he insisted 
that in the past Canada had been able to use her influence “for 
the modification of policies we do not like’’.9 


Mr. Green came in for some hard knocks in the ensuing de- 
bate, but outside parliament the press took an even more critical 
view. “Sincere, modest and well-intentioned”, commented the 
Toronto Star, but “done in tints so roseate that it often gave 
the impression that Mr. Green was dealing with another coun- 
try, another planet, and another age’.2° Mr. Green’s opening 
sentiments were indeed unexceptionable; but together with the 
avoidance of a formal, written speech, they seemed to suggest 
that foreign policy in the mid-twentieth century was relatively 
uncomplicated, and required good will rather than intellect. To 
assert that Canada had no enemies was also either misleading or 
meaningless, depending on the definitions of the terms involved. 
No one was at the moment raining missiles on Canadian terri- 
tory, though most members were prepared to admit this could 


9 Ibid., February 10, 1960, pp. 929-40. 
10 “Mr. Green’s Roseate Survey”, February 12, 1960. 
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happen. As one paper pointed out, Canada belonged to a system 
of alliances which did have foes; and beyond the political reality 
of the great global struggle which dominated Canadian policy, 
and the growing pains of an emerging Asia and Africa, there 
were hard questions of trading relationships, boundary waters, 
and defence sharing to be negotiated with friends. Mr. Green 
performed no service to the understanding of the complexities of 
foreign policy by enunciating such sentiments; and it is sur- 
prising that his statement was accepted without challenge by 
the Opposition, even with approbation, and that no serious 
attempt was made to explain the realities of a world of power. 
Similarly, in announcing an end to the “honest broker” role, Mr. 
Green was erecting a straw man. It is doubtful if Canada 
could ever be said to have played this role which, as Bismarck 
demonstrated at Berlin in 1878, requires power to enforce agree- 
ment. But what Mr. Green appeared to be denying, in claiming 
the need for an independent role, was the middle power status 
circumscribing independent action, despite the minister’s confi- 
dent prediction of early achievement of “world power status”’. 
Mr. Martin, who led off for the Opposition, hit hard at the 
vagueness of Mr. Green’s references to disarmament, and urged 
that the Government should give “some indication of the firm 
position of leadership and independence” by taking the House 
into its confidence. And, not for the last time, he sought clarifi- 
cation of Canada’s unconditional stand against the resumption of 
nuclear tests, especially in view of President Eisenhower’s under- 
taking of February 11 to end them under assured controls. 
Mr. Pearson ranged over nearly as wide an area as the Minister. 
His suggestion that communist China’s presence in disarmament 
talks was essential for any really practical outcome was not very 
helpful at this stage, but he was on sounder ground in arguing 
that there was nothing humiliating or wrong in the role of 
middle man or honest broker, and that “it does not seem to me 
possible to talk about independence without at the same time 
talking about interdependence”. On this subject he thought the 
Minister unduly optimistic about the dangers threatening the 
strength and unity of the Western coalition, and pointed to Mr. 
Spaak’s “worries and anxieties” that NATO was not adapting 
itself to the shifting challenge. He called for a whole-hearted 
acceptance of the new concept of an overwhelming Asian-African 
Commonwealth, warned of the “awful choice” between keeping 
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South Africa in and driving Asia and Africa out, and deplored 
the absence of any indication on the Government’s part of con- 
cern at the diminution of Canada’s freedom of action in the face 
of the demands of continentalism in trade, finance, energy and 
defence policies.1 

Mr. Diefenbaker’s contribution to this curious debate marked 
a transition from these relatively mild exchanges. Speaking 
after the Liberal big guns had roared, he had no difficulty in, as 
one paper put it, “clobbering”’ the Opposition.12 In a surprising 
manoeuvre, and despite Mr. Green’s silence on the subject the 
previous day, he undertook to give a summary of the govern- 
ment’s general concepts on disarmament: 


First, Canada’s policy should be directed to the achievement of 
maximum disarmament and the reduction of armed forces which 
can be verified and controlled without endangering the security of 
the nation against aggression. 


Second, whatever is done . . . will be required to be done by steps 
or stages. To that end I suggest that immediate consideration 
and priority might be given to the control of missiles designed to 
deliver nuclear weapons of mass destruction... 


Third, . . . the time has come that nations should agree that the 
manufacture and use of biological and chemical weapons should 
be banned. 


Fourth, the problem which transcends all those problems .. . 
outer space should now .. . be declared banned to other than peace- 
ful purposes .. .13 


The debate reached a new tempo with the suggestion from Mr. 
Lucien Cardin that in outlining Canada’s disarmament concepts 
only a day after the Secretary of State had declared he was not 
at liberty to do so, Mr. Diefenbaker had administered Mr. Green 
“an unjustifiable, uncalled for, and unpardonable” repudiation. 
He also charged the government with cutting off debate in an 
“ingenious but insidious” manner by bringing in the real sub- 
stance after the main opposition speakers had said their pieces.14 
In a more moderate way Mr. Hazen Argue accused the govern- 
ment of “speaking with two voices”, and the Prime Minister of 
making “a very dramatic and successful bid for headlines’’.15 


11 Canada. House of Commons Debates, February 11, 1960, pp. 954-61, 
975-89. 

12 Robert Duffy, in the Globe and Mail, February 16, 1960. 

13 Canada. House of Commons Debates, February 11, 1960, p. 991. 

14 Jbid., February 16, 1960, pp. 1113, 1115. 

15 Jbid., February 16, 1960, p. 1125. 
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When Mr. Green rose to close the debate, his performance 
caused the press to suggest that he was taking out his resent- 
ment at the Prime Minister on the Opposition. After a long and 
angry wrangle with Mr. Cardin (which has to be read to be 
believed) he explained that there was nothing sinister in the 
Prime Minister’s statement and complained (unfairly, in view of 
his own silence on the subject in opening the debate) that the 
Opposition had given “no assistance in the way of ideas for 
Canada to advance’. He explained that the Asian members of 
the Commonwealth had “understood the reasons” for Canada’s 
action at New York, and admired Canada’s “adherence to prin- 
ciple’. And, warming up, he concluded by launching a bitter 
attack on the Opposition, and especially its leader, for attacking 
NATO, baiting the British, misunderstanding the Common- 
wealth, and being subservient to the United States.16 

Canadians who took the trouble to read the texts of this debate 
might justifiably have been mystified, perhaps even disturbed. 
Nor would they have been greatly enlightened by reading the 
transcripts of the sixteen hearings of the Commons Standing 
Committee on External Affairs. These were on the whole 
poorly attended, and appeared to concentrate on factual minutiae 
rather than matters of policy. Of necessity they were sand- 
wiched into an early morning hour before over-worked members 
had to attend other committees or the House itself. They were 
concluded before the session reached the half-way mark, and 
thus the Committee had no opportunity to discuss the dénoue- 
ments of the summit and disarmament talks, or the Common- 
wealth conference and the Congo crisis. 

Mr. Green was questioned by the Committee for four days— 
March 3, 4, 11 and April 7. His grandiose statements on in- 
dependence were too tempting to be ignored. But the first topic 
to be taken up in detail was the law of the sea, which the minis- 
ter had omitted from his tour @horizon. In explaining Canada’s 
proposal for a six-plus-six formula, he appeared to indicate that 
it involved an ending of historic fishing rights in the outer six 
miles, though their disposition would remain open to bilateral 
negotiations.17 Evidently what was contemplated was a grace 
period of five years during which the rights would be phased 


16 Ibid., February 16, 1960, pp. 1134-43. 
17 Canada. House of Commons. Standing Committee on External Af- 
fairs. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 1, March 3, 1960, 


pp. 10, 23-24. 
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out; but faced with the fact that even this proposal would not 
secure the necessary two-third majority, Canada and the United 
States agreed to write double that period into the proposed Con- 
vention itself. It was confidently expected that this would be 
approved; but on April 26 a disappointed Mr. Green had to 
recount the dismal facts of defeat by a single vote.1® Preoccu- 
pation with the question of historic rights had obscured the de- 
termination, especially among the Afro-Asian group, to secure 
the twelve-mile limit for security reasons. 

This disappointment was minor compared with the blowing 
up of the whole hopeful path towards disarmament. This was 
the government’s magnificent obsession, up to and even beyond 
the summit failure. Mr. Green pursued his objective in all sin- 
cerity, and with energy and forcefulness. There can be no 
quarrelling with his aims, though there was ample room for 
criticism of his methods, and good grounds for suggesting that 
he underestimated the complexities of, for example, the control 
problem.12 In the debate on the address the ending of nuclear 
testing was viewed as the touchstone of the whole process, and 
the government’s policy soon crystallized into the “‘we are against 
further nuclear tests, period” formula.?° Despite repeated prod- 
dings in the House and in the External Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Green refused to budge from the position that, controls or no 
controls, Canada was opposed to further nuclear tests, and he 
repeatedly insisted that the question of tactical atomic weapons 
for Canadian defence forces (whose development might require 
further testing) was a matter for defence and not external af- 
fairs.21 He appeared to be unaware, or at least unperturbed, 
by the apparent inconsistency of advocating controls for general 
disarmament while foregoing it for the primary objective of end- 
ing nuclear testing. On the Canadian position and proposals at 
the Western preparatory meetings which opened at Washington 
on January 25, the Minister was evasive. Cross-questioning by 
Messrs. Martin and Pearson failed to throw light on how the 


18 Canada. " House of Commons Debates, April 26, 1960, pp. 32734; 
External Affairs, June, 1960, pp. 656-59. 

19 A vivid idea of the complexity of this problem is given by Henry A. 
Kissinger, in “Inspection and Surprise Attack”, Foreign Affairs, July 
1960. 

20 Canada. House of Commons Debates, January 20, 1960, p. 140; Feb- 
ruary 9, p. 866. 

21 Jbid., February 16, 1960, p. 1139; Standing Committee on External 
Affairs, No. 2, March 4, 1960, p. 61; No. 3, March 10, 1960, pp. 70, 71. 
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Government proposed to reach its laudable objective of controlled 
disarmament as defined by Mr. Green on February 10, or the 
implementation of the “principles” enunciated by the Prime Min- 
ister the next day?2 (which one commentator was unkind enough 
to describe as “a conglomeration of old policy strands and pro- 
posals . .. resurrected and given a new wrapping for the occa- 
sion’’).28 When the Western three-phase plan was published on 
the eve of Geneva, Mr. Green made it clear that Canada had 
reservations and would insist that efforts be made to modify it 
in an attempt to reach agreement with the Soviet Union.?4 
Though little progress appeared to be made, Mr. Green remained 
optimistic.25 On the qualified acceptance by the West of the 
Soviet proposal for the cessation of nuclear testing, he could 
not see that the differences on inspection were serious.“ In the 
Committee, as well as in the press, there was considerable doubt 
that Canada was making any striking contributions as the 
minister had forecast. “For all the brave hopes’, one commen- 
tator wrote, “Canada’s role. . . appeared no greater than the 
part played in countless similar conferences.”’27 

The prospect of an agreement to end nuclear testing, coupled 
with the relative lack of harsh words at Geneva, sustained Mr. 
Green’s optimism. In addition, there was ‘considerable hope” 
that advance from the stalemate would result from the summit. 
The Canadian Government had welcomed the approach to this 
meeting, and, indeed, had looked forward to a whole series of 
summits at which East-West differences could be whittled away.?5 
This hopeful prospect vanished when the summit collapsed, in 
Lester Pearson’s words, “in anger, bewilderment, and dismay’’.29 
As the truth of the ill-fated U-2 spy plane episode gradually 
emerged, the government denied reports in the Toronto Globe 
and Mail and gave repeated assurances that no comparable 
flights had originated from or taken place over Canadian terri- 
tory, and at once “made known [in Washington] our objection” 


22 Standing Committee on External Affairs, No. 2, March 4, 1960, pp. 
51-64. 

23 Charles Lynch, Calgary Herald, February 20, 1960. 

24 Canada. House of Commons Debates, March 14, 1960, p. 2139. 

25 Standing Committee on External Affairs, No. 13, April 7, 1960, pp. 
325-28. 

26 Ibid., No. 13, April 7, 1960, p. 329. 

27 Charles Lynch, Ottawa Citizen, April 6, 1960. 

28 Canada. House of Commons Debates, July 14, p. 6290. 

29 “After the Paris Débacle”, Foreign Affairs, July, 1960, pp. 537ff. 
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to American incursions into Soviet air space.2® On the fateful 
Monday on which the Paris Conference appeared threatened be- 
fore it actually got under way, Mr. Diefenbaker, in reporting on 
the Prime Ministers’ Conference, deliberately avoided detailed 
reference to the hope expressed in its final communiqué that the 
summit would facilitate progress towards disarmament and the 
easing of international tension. Mr. Pearson was less reticent, 
and the House was treated to the unusual experience of seeing 
the Prime Minister urge tolerance for remarks which were clearly 
out of order. Hope was giving way to anxiety, Mr. Pearson 
declared, and the conference “must not be allowed to break up”’ 
through western rejection of “the apparently brutal [Soviet] 
ultimatum”. In his reply Mr. Diefenbaker declared that “our 
allies and friends must make it most clear that intimidation will 
not be effective in any way”, and in view of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
“very bellicose and threatening attitude” he could see no reason 
for accepting a suggestion of Mr. Argue’s that U-2 weather 
flights from and over Canada should be banned.*!_ As the situa- 
tion in Paris worsened, Mr. Diefenbaker acknowledged Canada’s 
helplessness: ‘There is no course which we can take at this 
time which can have any influence over the intransigence dis- 
played by Mr. Khrushchev. That is where the difficulty is . . .”? 
On the following day, when the conference had been irrevocably 
shattered, he admitted that thanks to Mr. Khrushchev’s “totally 
unjustifiable” refusal to attend its sessions, “the roseate hopes 
of the last few months have certainly been clouded”. This Mr. 
Pearson described as ‘a very realistic view’, and was endorsed 
by Mr. Argue who explained that the spy plane incident “‘was no 
excuse for Premier Khrushchev to torpedo the hopes of tens of 
millions of people’’.*8 

The summit collapse had the effect of driving the Western 
nations (and also the Canadian parties) closer together in the 
face of a danger, so recently muted, now more starkly revealed. 
The initial reaction of the Canadian Government was to empha- 
size the need for pursuing disarmament while at the same time 
emphasizing the need for unity. As the summit proceeded to- 
wards collapse, Mr. Green informed the House that he had asked 


30 Canada. House of Commons Debates, May 9, 1960, pp. 3678-80; May 
11, 1960, pp. 3777-78; May 13, 1960, pp. 3858-59; July 15, 1960, p. 6372. 

31 [bid., May 16, 1960, pp. 3905-7, 3909. 

32 Ibid., May 17, 1960, p. 3953. 

33 Ibid., May 18, 1960, pp. 3994-96. 
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that the situation be discussed in the NATO Council as soon as 
possible, but he did not give any real indication of what passed 
at the meeting of May 19.34 It was, however, as clear as it was 
inevitable that the Government’s thinking should shift towards a 
greater emphasis on NATO. “I do feel”, the Prime Minister 
commented on June 1, “that as a result of the events of the last 
couple of weeks there has been a greater realization on the part 
of NATO countries of the need for unity than possibly there 
has been at any time in recent years.”*> A great deal of his 
report to Parliament on his return from an informal visit to 
President Eisenhower on June 3 and 4 was devoted to NATO. 
He and the President had agreed on the need to preserve an 
equilibrium between maintenance of defensive preparedness and 
continued readiness to retain and extend contacts with the Soviet 
world; and he had offered Canada as the site of a projected 
NATO summit conference “to establish and sketch out new lines 
of endeavour’’.* 

This was looking to the future. In the shorter distance the 
government reacted by emphasizing the renewed importance of 
disarmament and pledging to work towards it. “I do believe 
it more imperative than ever”, Mr. Diefenbaker said on May 18, 
“that negotiations be continued in Geneva on disarmament and 
on the suspension of nuclear weapon testing’’.87 And Mr. Green 
remained optimistic that progress could be made when the 10- 
member committee resumed on June 7, perhaps indeed greater 
progress than before, owing to the genera] revulsion at the sum- 
mit collapse and the renewed threat of a major war. “The cold 
war in all its fury has not been resumed”, he told the Commons 
on June 3 in support of his optimism, and the Soviet proposals 
of June 2, though “quite heavily weighted for propaganda pur- 
poses”, were worthy of “the most careful consideration”. 

On June 15, Mr. Green made a general statement on Canada’s 
position at Geneva. In line with the assurance given Mr. 
Khrushchev by the Prime Minister in acknowledging his letter 
of June 2, Mr. Green explained that “the Canadian Government 
wants these proposals to receive a patient and searching exam- 


34 Ibid., May 17, 1960, p. 3953; May 19, 1960, p. 4028. 

35 Ibid., June 1, 1960, p. 4412. 

36 Jbid., June 6, 1960, p. 4529. 

37 Ibid., May 18, 1960, p. 3994. 

38 Ibid., June 3, 1960, p. 4485; press conference, reported in Winnipeg 
Free Press, June 3, 1960. 
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ination as marking the opening of a phase of detailed, business- 
like and uninterrupted negotiations”. General Burns had already 
pointed out to the Committee several ways in which the Soviet 
proposals represented an advance on previous ones. “It is my 
view”, the Minister continued, “that the time has come to begin 
a process of negotiation of balanced concessions”, “a package 
approach” with a “stage by stage” exchange of concessions under 
effective international control which would ensure that neither 
side would gain a temporary military superiority.°9 A week 
later, he lifted the curtain a little further. Canada, he told the 
House, had informed the other Western powers that the response 
to the Soviet proposals should be “both flexible and forth- 
coming”, and they appeared to be approaching the Canadian view 
that progress might be made by seeking common ground in the 
western and Soviet proposals.4° On June 24 General Burns ad- 
vanced the “package proposals” procedure, and suggested that 
the Committee should work towards the achievement of imme- 
diate practical measures rather than theoretical studies relevant 
to the future. He attempted to meet a Czech charge that the 
West favoured only piece-meal measures with the assurance that 
Canada favoured ‘fa comprehensive disarmament programme 
coming about by stages’.41 Although the Times described this 
as the ‘“‘only constructive aspect” of the meeting, General Burns 
appeared unable to go beyond quoting Mr. Green’s statements of 
May 9 and June 15 in elaborating the Canadian concept, and the 
precise meaning of the appealing phrases quoted above remained 
unclear. 

The crude manoeuvre of June 20—‘a coup de force without 
precedent in international affairs” in the words of M. Jules Moch 
—shattered Mr. Green’s optimism. “I am afraid the 10-nation 
disarmament committee has been scuttled by the action of its 
eastern members”, he told the Commons. “I regret it more than 
I can say.” It had now become obvious that “the Soviet side 
were not seriously interested in negotiating on their last plan”. 
And there would be no opportunity for the Committee to do any 
further work.42 This deep discouragement soon passed, how- 
ever, and Mr. Green showed he did not give up so easily in this 
cherished field. 


39 Canada. House of Commons Debates, June 15, 1960, pp. 4953-54. 

40 Ibid., June 22, 1960, p. 5239; and July 14, 1960, Appendix B, pp. 6338-39; 
“Canadian Reaction to the Soviet Disarmament Proposals of June 2.” 

41 Jbid., June 29, 1960, Appendix A, pp. 5574-76, for Burns’ statement. 

42 Ibid., June 27, 1960, pp. 5416-18. 
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The debate on the Department of External Affairs estimates 
took place under the impact of this double shock: the collapse 
of the summit even before it began, and the unexpected (though 
completely consistent from the Soviet point of view) termination 
of the disarmament negotiations. The Minister’s speech in 
opening the debate reflected the changed atmosphere, and con- 
trasted markedly with his performance of February 10. “We 
have all been living in the shadows caused by. . . the disastrous 
blowing up of the summit conference”, he warned, and as Canada 
lay between the two main protagonists, “the more tension there 
is the more likelihood of our sovereignty being interfered with 
and our right to run our own country being in jeopardy”. Yet, 
on the bright side, the conference on nuclear tests was con- 
tinuing, a nuclear war made “absolutely no sense” to anyone, 
and there was in all countries “a great, deep human yearning 
for peace”. The heartaches of recent weeks had raised doubts 
as to his earlier statement that “it was a wonderful thing’’ for 
Canada to be a member of the 10-nation committee. But he 
stoutly defended the Government against charges that it had 
displayed no initiative by reciting that Canada had pressed to 
have the negotiations started before the summit; had insisted 
that the United Nations be tied in; had stressed the need to 
bring forward nuclear disarmament; had tried to avoid being 
provocative in the committee; and finally had urged the pro- 
gramme of balanced concessions. The ten-nation committee, he 
went on, had only been adjourned, not dissolved; and while 
Canada had supported reference back to the whole commission, 
in his reply to Mr. Khrushchev (to which Mr. Zorin had referred 
on June 20, but which had only been received afterwards) the 
Prime Minister had suggested that the past be forgotten and 
that the committee get down to work again. 

For the rest Mr. Green was more hopeful. He welcomed the 
progress towards evolving a scheme for co-operative assistance 
to the Commonwealth’s African members. He candidly ad- 
mitted: “We are still plagued by the question of consultation in 
NATO. I am not quite as sure this year as I was a year ago 
{he meant in February] that the Leader of the Opposition was 
being unwisely pessimistic’. None the less, “the spirit of the 
organization is very good”. As for the United Nations, Canada 
was prepared to assist as required in the Congo, and plans for 
the General Assembly (where disarmament was certain to be a 
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main topic) were being drafted. The conference of the U.S.- 
Canadian ministerial defence committee at Montebello on July 
12 and 13 was “very successful’. Fresh from his Latin Ameri- 
can tour, he was able to tell of appreciation for Canadian aid 
following the disastrous earthquakes and floods. A Latin Ame- 
rican division was being set up in the Department of External 
Affairs, an observer would be present at the O.A.S. meeting at 
Quito, diplomatic representation was being extended, and it was 
time for Canadians to realize their responsibilities in the western 
hemisphere. The next day, however, the Minister replied to 
much press speculation by making it clear that immediate action 
with regard to membership in the 0.A.S. was not being contem- 
plated. On the other hand, everything was being done to pro- 
mote closer relations, and, as announced earlier, the head of the 
new Latin American division had been dispatched to Cuba to 
strengthen the Embassy in time of crisis.44 A useful procedure 
was followed when the Minister left some items, including the 
U.N. radiation study and the world refugee year, to be dealt with 
by the parliamentary under-secretary, Mr. Wallace Nesbitt.* 
Mr. Martin, speaking first for the Opposition, concentrated 
on disarmament. This involved him in a fresh wrangle with Mr. 
Green over Canadian policy on nuclear tests (which had provoked 
a mild parliamentary storm early in June) and on the extent 
of Canada’s independence at Geneva. His one constructive sug- 
gestion was that Canada should put forward, in association with 
other middle powers, a programme which would have a persua- 
sive effect on world opinion and perhaps in consequent be viewed 
sympathetically by both East and West.*6 Mr. Herridge pro- 
posed on behalf of the C.C.F. a reorientation of Canada’s defence 
and foreign policies. From disarmament it took but one short 
step to the assertion that NORAD was “almost useless” and that 
internationalization of the DEW line would represent a useful 
disengagement for North America. Further, he thought that 
NATO’s strategy should be recast to meet any Soviet aggression 
with conventional forces rather than relying on the balance of 
terror, and he urged that the Rapacki plan should be taken 
up.47 Mr. Argue hit at many points over which Mr. Green had 


43 Ibid., July 14, 1960, pp. 6289-98. 
44 [bid., July 15, 1960, pp. 6374-75. 
45 Ibid., July 14, 1960, pp. 6314-20. 
4% Jbid., July 14, 1960, p. 6305. 

47 Ibid., July 14, 1960, pp. 6308-14. 
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glossed. His charge that the United States had made terrible 
blunders led on to attacks on the new Democratic Party leader- 
ship and extravagances such as “I do not like to see our foreign 
policy resting quietly in President Eisenhower’s golf bag’’.*® Mr. 
Stinson followed with an attack on the neutralists, among whom 
Rabbi Feinberg, James Endicott and James M. Minifie were 
rather indiscriminately grouped.*9 

Mr. Pearson had in effect already given his post-summit 
views in print.5° In a moderate and on the whole constructive 
speech he painted a picture of a serious world situation, with 
the communists fishing in the troubled waters of Turkey, Cuba, 
Africa and Korea, and suggested that this required neither panic 
nor despair, but “strong, consistent, steady, determined and per- 
sistent leadership, especially in Washington where the centre of 
power lies and from the consequences of whose decisions none of 
us can isolate ourselves”. Referring to his Foreign Affairs 
article and the doubts the U-2 incident had raised as to the 
methods by which the United States was pursuing its commend- 
able aims, he suggested that Canadians should satisfy themselves 
that American airfields in Canada were not being used in such a 
way as to leave Canada open to any charge of aggression by the 
U.S.S.R. From the collapse of the summit he thought might 
emerge both a return to the more ordinary channels of diplomacy 
and a fresh disposition to work through the United Nations, per- 
haps recast in an enlarged Security Council and with a new role 
for the soon-to-be 100-member Assembly.®! 

In summing up there appeared to be little more that Mr. 
Green could say. He sought to defend the United States from 
some of the wilder charges levelled at it, and especially to dis- 
tinguish between the shooting down of the RB-47 over the 
Barents Sea and the U-2 incident. He defended the Govern- 
ment’s stand on nuclear testing, asserting again that the Govern- 
ment favoured international control, “but whether or not there 
is, we say that we are against further nuclear tests’’.5? 

The session dragged on for nearly another four weeks after 
the supply debate. There were in this period two major debates 
relating to foreign policy—one on the defence estimates, the 





48 Ibid., July 15, 1960, p. 6352. 

49 Ibid., July 15, 1960, p. 6352. 

50 “After the Debacle’, Foreign Affairs, July, 1960, pp. 637ff. 

51 Canada. House of Commons Debates, July 15, 1960, pp. 6357-69. 
52 Ibid., July 15, 1960, pp. 6369-77. 
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other on the Congo; and the familiar barrage of questions con- 
tinued. Mr. Green continued to repeat that Canada was opposed 
to nuclear tests “period’’, and to reject charges that the Govern- 
ment had two policies, one for home consumption, the other to 
keep step with its allies.53 The Prime Minister indignantly re- 
jected Russian charges that H-bombers took off from Canadian 
territory with the assertion that there were no nuclear weapons 
at all in Canada.54 The correspondence between the Prime Min- 
ister and Mr. Khrushchev had meanwhile continued, but Mr. 
Diefenbaker declined to table it as it was “merely a continuation 
of his alibi for having achieved the discontinuance of the dis- 
armament conference’”.®°> Mr. Green similarly characterized Mr. 
Khrushchev’s proposal for a heads of government conference at 
the General Assembly as “simply another refusal on the part of 
the Soviet government to resume the disarmament negotiations 
... [an] attempt to undermine the western initiative in calling 
a meeting of the disarmament commission”.56 When, as Canada 
had wished, the failure at Geneva was reported to the whole 
disarmament commission in mid-August, Mr. Green gave evi- 
dence of his concern by attending the meeting himself. 

In the defence debate, Mr. Pearkes admitted that “we face an 
international situation which has deteriorated’. He neglected 
to add, however, that it was this rather than success on the 
launching pad which had saved both him and the Bomarc to 
which he had clung so obstinately. He admitted that it and 
other weapons were only fully effective if equipped with nuclear 
warheads, and that negotiations were still going on on the con- 
ditions under which these would be available for Canada, if and 
when required. The Canadian Government was fully aware of 
the rigidities of U.S. law on the subject, but equally determined 
that the use of nuclear weapons by Canadian forces should be 
at the discretion of the Canadian Government. Canada was 
therefore going ahead with the procurement of suitable vehicles, 
with the decision on the nature of the warheads dependent on 
future circumstances.5? This, as Mr. Pearson pointed out, 
meant going ahead with the provision of facilities for the use 





53 Ibid., July 18, 1960, p. 6406; July 20, 1960, p. 6562. 

54 Ibid., July 23, 1960, p. 6831. 
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of nuclear weapons without having made a decision on their 
ultimate use.°® The debate, which followed extensive hearings 
in the Commons defence committee, drew from the Globe and 
Mail the comment that Canada had no defence policy.59 At least 
the Opposition tried to fill the gap. Messrs. Hellyer and Pearson 
produced a seven-point policy which called for the elimination of 
SAGE and Bomare, and therefore of nuclear weapons ;®° and the 
C.C.F. produced an eleven-point declaration along the lines 
sketched out by Mr. Herridge a month earlier, calling for an end 
to NORAD and Bomarc and the recasting of NATO’s strategy in 
a non-nuclear direction.® 

To the twin shadows of summit collapse and disarmament 
failure there was added the deepening crisis of the Congo. 
Africa had hitherto figured in the Commons agenda in only two 
guises: possible economic aid schemes paralleling the Colombo 
Plan; and apartheid. The latter was an old problem in Canadian 
diplomacy. It had figured on the U.N. Assembly’s agenda, and 
had been gingerly handled by counter-emphasis on the special 
nature of the Commonwealth tie and the question of domestic 
jurisdiction. As violence increased in the spring of 1960, public 
criticism in Canada mounted. But the Government doggedly 
refused to move. Its action—or inaction beyond deploring vio- 
lence and asserting opposition to all racial discrimination—was 
repeatedly excused on the ground that formal action would serve 
no beneficial purpose.®*2 The Government was now anxious not 
to disturb the approaching Prime Ministers’ Conference. This 
also enabled it to argue that the presence of the South African 
Prime Minister, unlike 1957, ensured that ample opportunity 
would be afforded for making the Commonwealth’s views 
known.® It took a national outcry, especially over the arrest 
of a Canadian newspaperman, and the unanimous passage of a 
condemnatory resolution by the United Kingdom House of Com- 
mons, to persuade the Canadian Government to agree, on April 
11, to arrange a debate for after the Easter recess. 


58 Ibid., August 5, 1960, p. 7604. 
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This debate, which took place on a short Wednesday sitting 
the day before the Prime Minister was to leave for London, was 
something of an anti-climax. Only six speakers took part. Mr. 
Pearson’s moderation won repeated praise from the Prime Min- 
ister. Mr. Green defended the Government’s record; Mr. Winch 
attacked it, though less sharply than earlier and outside the 
House. Mr. Diefenbaker made it clear that he deplored discrim- 
ination, but made the best case for continuing moderation, re- 
jecting as impractical in turn “throwing South Africa out of the 
Commonwealth’’, an economic boycott, or formal protest. There 
was no vote. The House demonstrated its unanimity in oppo- 
sition to apartheid; but the Prime Minister had evidently foreseen 
the possibility and assured Mr. Pearson that the introduction of 
a private member’s bill (as was done in the U.K.) was proced- 
urely impossible.© 

The proceedings of the Prime Ministers’ Conference were 
widely reported and carefully observed from Ottawa. In his 
report to the Commons on May 16 (somewhat overshadowed 
by the drama in Paris) Mr. Diefenbaker made it clear that 
though the principle that there should be no formal discussion 
of internal affairs of free states was unanimously accepted, there 
had been ample opportunity, in informal and private discussions, 
to inform the South African Foreign Minister of Canada’s oppo- 
sition to apartheid. Yet he had to admit that there was no 
indication that Mr. Louw was “moved by the arguments or con- 
cerned about the force of international world opinion”. On the 
forthcoming referendum on republican status, Mr. Diefenbaker 
underlined the communiqué’s assertion that the prime ministers 
had been unwilling to give advance assurance that a republican 
South Africa could remain in the Commonwealth —a point 
which he was at pains to re-emphasize later in the session.®° As 
Mr. Pearson pointed out, “the situation had been postponed 
only”. He hoped that the moderation displayed in London 
would produce results; more bluntly, Mr. Argue hoped that 
Canada would not support admission of a republican South 
Africa unles racial equality was restored.® 

Canadian involvement in the Congo was more direct. On 
June 30 Mr. Diefenbaker congratulated the Congo on becoming a 


65 Tbid., April 27, 1960, pp. 3319-41. 

66 Ibid., May 16, 1960, pp. 3898-3901; July 5, 1960, p. 5725; August 4, 
1960, pp. 7535-36. 

67 Ibid., May 16, 1960, pp. 3903-7. 
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sovereign state and announced that the trade commissioner’s 
office in Leopoldville was being reconstituted as a consulate 
general.68 Within a few weeks rebellion, civil war, and political 
chaos followed. As the United Nations prepared to intervene, 
the Government was pressed as to its attitude. On July 19, Mr. 
Green announced that five officers were being seconded from 
UNEF to the headquarters of the U.N. force in the Congo, and 
that canned pork and dried milk were being airlifted by the 
RCAF, and later that teams of doctors and nurses were being 
sent.62 The Congo provided a unique challenge as Canada could 
supply needed bilingual personnel, though it was sobering to be 
reminded that white troops, even those free of the taint of 
colonialism, were not wanted. On July 30 Mr. Diefenbaker an- 
nounced, however, that the United Nations had requested a 
signals detachment, and that a resolution would be brought 
before the House to secure full acceptance by parliament. ‘‘No 
more important or significant step has been taken in recent 
years”, he declared.” In introducing the resolution on August 
1 he cited the U.S.S.R.’s “belligerent attitude” to underline the 
need to support the U.N. in a “delicate if not indeed frightening 
situation”. All parties supported the resolution, which was 
voted unanimously and, probably, with little idea of the conflicts 
with Congolese soldiers which shortly served to underline the 
difficulties of the enormous mission undertaken by the United 
Nations. 

It was perhaps symbolic that the session which opened on 
the dizzy slopes of the ascent to the summit should end with the 
crisis in the depths of central Africa. World events had forced 
Canadian foreign policy down to earth again. If, as was sug- 
gested in a similar article in these columns a year ago, Canada’s 
foreign policy was in a state of transition, waiting on world 
events, the course of the first half of the year had directed it 
again into an all too familiar era of passage from crisis to crisis, 
which left little room for manoeuvring or for developing bold 
new lines of policy. The hopes, if such existed, that world 
events would permit evasion of some crucial decisions had been 
frustrated, and at the end of the session hard questions, espe- 


68 Ibid., June 30, 1960, p. 5577. 
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cially of defence co-operation and the future of NATO, remained 
to be faced. 

If the Government’s policy thus appeared to have undergone 
a searing over the harsh coals of world politics, so Mr. Howard 
Green had undergone a seasoning as a result of events abroad 
and experience at home. The session had been of special in- 
terest as his first, and as marking, for the first time since the 
team of Mackenzie King and St. Laurent, the existence of a Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs who, unlike Mr. Pearson, did 
not have a virtually free hand, and yet had the full confidence 
of the Prime Minister. Mr. Green had made a good personal 
impression in his first months in office. In the early days of the 
session he exhibited a number of weaknesses, especially a ten- 
dency to use parliament as a source of ideas without contributing 
much in return, and an inclination to be churlish in the face of 
opposition or to interpret criticism or questions in narrowly poli- 
tical terms. Fortunately, these tendencies were much less in 
evidence in later months of the session, and if sincerity, deter- 
mination and hard work were the main requirements of a foreign 
minister, the Department of External Affairs was in good hands. 
The session also underlined the familiar fact that there were no 
basic difference in aims between the three parties represented 
in parliament, and very little on methods to achieve those aims. 
Even the C.C.F.’s assaults on NORAD and on U.S. policies could 
hardly be termed fundamental, while the neutralist stand which 
had some following outside the House was hardly represented 
inside it. The session was an active one so far as foreign policy 
was concerned, and members kept the front bench alert by 
repeated questions. This was a healthy situation. But the 
session had also demonstrated anew that foreign affairs is a 
poor arena in which to play politics, and that the play for head- 
lines is a national disservice. 
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Ever since Khrushchev consolidated his authority in 1957 
there have been rumours that his downfall might be at hand. 
In recent months such notable commentators as Secretary of 
State Herter, his Russian expert, Charles Bohlen, and one of the 
New York Times’ outstanding reporters on Soviet affairs, Harri- 
son Salisbury, have indicated that Khrushchev faces powerful 
domestic opposition. As numerous informed readers seem to 
take this analysis for granted, a general reconsideration of the 
question of Khrushchev’s domestic strength is in order. 

First of all, it should be remembered that Khrushchev’s do- 
mestic authority is not an all-or-nothing affair, for he has not 
chosen to dominate his subordinates by sheer terror, and leave 
them with no alternatives except complete submission or mutiny. 
On the contrary, it is well established that Khrushchev delegates 
a considerable degree of authority and permits real discussion 
of important issues in the supreme organs of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet state. Therefore. it is quite likely that 
supporters of various competing policies are able to attempt to 
bring persuasive pressure to bear upon the chief, even though 
this does not at all imply that such groups are in a position to 
infringe upon Khrushchev’s personal power. This type of pres- 
sure may take various forms: stubborn argumentation, foot- 
dragging, bargaining and the alignment of voting blocs within 
the supreme bodies. This sort of politicking is sure to be elusive 
to the observer, but it is quite certain to be characteristic of the 
Khrushchev régime as long as the dictator does not choose to 
simplify his relations with his lieutenants by reviving pervasive 
terror. It is against this background of relatively flexible rela- 
tionships within the hierarchy that Khrushchev’s domestic 
authority must be appraised. 

One of the alleged sources of pressure on Khrushchev is the 
“Stalinists” in the upper echelons of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. This involves two separate issues: (1) Is 
“Stalinism” in contradiction to ‘‘Khrushchevism?” (2) Are 
there any anti-Khrushchev blocs within the top leadership of the 
party, regardless of their doctrinal position? 

With regard to the first of these problems, this writer holds 
that Khrushchevism is not essentially contradictory to Stalinism. 
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Much misunderstanding on this subject is engendered by a lack 
of perspective on Stalin, by identifying Stalin’s whole reign with 
its last few years, which were remarkable for his rigidity and 
arbitrariness. But Stalin’s career as a whole was marked by 
great tactical flexibility, providing ample precedent for most of 
Khrushchev’s policies, especially in international affairs. It was 
Stalin who formulated the slogan “socialism in one country” and 
who told Roy Howard that it was a “tragicomic misunderstand- 
ing” to think that the Soviet Union would attempt to export 
revolution. At the end of his career, in 1952, it was Stalin who 
laid the basis for Khrushchev’s “peaceful co-existence” cam- 
paign, maintaining that war was inevitable only within the 
“capitalist” world. In this connection it should be emphasized 
that Khrushchev never attacked Stalin’s basic approach to inter- 
national affairs. It is not true that Stalinism insists on the 
inevitability of war between capitalism and communism, while 
Khrushchevism denies this. As Khrushchev said, some time 
after his speech against Stalin, “God grant that we may all fight 
imperialism as Stalin did.” 

Khrushchev first attempted to maintain the Stalin mythology 
as a basis for his own pretensions, and he abruptly switched 
from this line to the opposite after he found that it was not 
bringing decisive results. His sudden appearance as the cham- 
pion of de-stalinization was probably motivated not by moral 
conviction but by the apparently sound belief that it would serve 
to distinguish Khrushchev as a dynamic leader with a unique 
programme. While some of Khrushchev’s associates may have 
disapproved of the personal attack on Stalin, this does not mean 
that there is a Stalinist bloc that opposes Khrushchev on basic 
policies. 

The man who was most likely to object on personal grounds 
to the anti-Stalin campaign was Voroshilov, whose entire career 
depended on his close friendship with Stalin. But in the May, 
1960, shakeup in the Soviet hierarchy Voroshilov was replaced 
by Brezhnev as “president” of the government (Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet). The removal from this highly symbolic office 
of an intimate comrade of Stalin surely does not portend a 
“Stalinist” upsurge in the Communist Party. 

In short, whatever antagonists Khrushchev may face in the 
party, it is misleading to analyze the situation on the assumption 
that Khrushchev is not a good Stalinist, and that he is vulner- 
able on this account. 

This, however, does not dispose of the possibility that there 
is an anti-Khrushchev bloc within the Communist Party, based 
on personal competition and questions of current policy at home 
or abroad. On this subject rumours are cheap and hard facts 
dear, and even a well-established affiliation of two politicians may 
be reversed very quickly in the course of political maneuvering. 
For example, the abrupt and unsuccessful desertion of Khrush- 
chev by Shepilov in 1957 could hardly have been foreseen. 
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But on the basis of available evidence, it seems safe to say 
that only Suslov occupies a position that might provide the 
centre for an effective anti-party bloc. Suslov is the only man, 
excepting Khrushchev, who has been a full secretary of the 
party ever since the shake-up immediately after Stalin’s death 
and, unlike Khrushchev, he has devoted himself almost exclus- 
ively to the affairs of the secretariat. Through this position he 
might have developed a network of followers in the party, but 
there is no good evidence that this is the case, nor is it estab- 
lished that Suslov actually opposes Khrushchev or has the driving 
ambition that would be required to replace him. Even if Suslov 
does aspire to succeed Khrushchev, he might well prefer to bide 
his time, for he is eight years younger than his boss. Suslov 
has not been getting any noticeable attention in the Soviet press, 
and such publicity would probably announce any attempted 
campaign for supremacy. In short, Suslov is unlikely to threaten 
Khrushchev’s position in the next few years, assuming the con- 
tinued health of the leader. 

While no considerable anti-Khrushchev bloc seems to be 
growing in the party, Khrushchev’s own status shows no signs 
of decline. He continues to occupy the senior position in the 
three important governing bodies of the party and the state: 
the party presidium and secretariat and the council of ministers. 
What is more original and still developing is Khrushchev’s mani- 
pulation of the “Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR” (the 
Russian Union Republic), which he created at the Twentieth 
Party Congress in February, 1956. He has been the first and 
only chairman of this body, a sure mark of its importance in his 
eyes. The growing role of this organization was revealed in 
the May, 1960, shakeup of the party command. Aristov, one 
of Khrushchev’s lieutenants, was relieved of his post as a party 
secretary to permit him to concentrate on the work of Bureau 
for the RSFSR, according to the official announcement. As a 
result of this change only Khrushchev is simultaneously a mem- 
ber of the party secretariat and the Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Suslov has never been a member of this Bureau, which probably 
has hampered his chances of manipulating appointments in the 
vast Russian Union Republic. The development of this special 
body for the direction of party operations in the RSFSR has not 
attracted much notice, but is shaping up as one of Khrushchev’s 
shrewdest maneuvers. Formerly it was possible to build up a 
personal following in the party by controlling one bastion, the 
secretariat. Now there is a duplication of facilities, with Khrush- 
chev alone permitted to hold influential positions in both secre- 
tarial bodies. 

The reshuffling of the party leadership in May does not seem 
to portend any trouble for Khrushchev. Although two of his 
former assistants, Belyaev and Kirichenko, were demoted, this 
seems to have been done on Khrushchev’s initiative. Previously, 
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Kirichenko seemed to be about even with Suslov as principal 
lieutenant, and Kirichenko’s demotion is probably temporarily 
good for Suslov. Far from endangering Khrushchev, these fluc- 
tuations probably serve him well. Like Stalin he protects his 
own power by encouraging competition among his aides. In the 
present case Suslov can congratulate himself that Kirichenko is 
no longer a close competitor, but he faces stiff competition from 
Koslov and Brezhnev, both of whom advanced in the recent 
shuffle. 

The same confidence that Khrushchev showed in promoting 
and demoting his lieutenants is manifested in his continuing 
plans for a busy schedule of foreign travel. No Soviet com- 
munist leader as cagey and experienced as Khrushchev would 
expose himself to strong domestic enemies by leaving the coun- 
try in the face of a plot. In June, 1957, he cancelled a foreign 
trip to deal with the Malenkov-Molotov bloc, and he would un- 
doubtedly take similar precautions if he felt that a new threat 
was at hand. Finally, Khrushchev has been receiving an im- 
posing amount of publicity in the U.S.S.R., vastly surpassing 
all others in this. 

All in all, it does not appear that any group within the party 
is capable of deposing Khrushchev or submitting him to extreme 
pressure. 


Interest groups outside the Communist Party are usually 
unable to bring much pressure to bear upon the party leadership. 
At best such groups as the army, the police or the economic 
management can hope to exert some influence within the party 
through highly placed spokesmen. Thus, at one time or another 
in recent years, Beria represented the police point of view, 
Zhukov the army and Pervukhin the management. But Khrush- 
chev has been eminently successful in the containment of such 
interest groups within the party, and they are not represented 
to any marked degree in the current composition of the high 
party bodies. 

To be sure, Khrushchev permitted Marshal Zhukov to become 
not only minister of defence but also a member of the party 
presidium in 1957. But the ease with which Khrushchev, the 
party boss, demoted Zhukov, the army spokesman, indicates that 
even the most popular and ambitious officer is unlikely to com- 
pete successfully with the party politicians. Marshal Malinovsky, 
Zhukov’s successor as minister of defence, seems to have been 
appointed as a “safe”’ officer, without political ambition, submis- 
sive to the party’s desire to undo Zhukov’s reduction of party 
control over the army. There is every reason to think that 
Khrushchev knew his man and that Malinovsky remains a loyal 
servant of the party leadership. His appearance with Khrush- 
chev in Paris in May does not appear to portend any change in 
his relation to the party leaders. Most likely, his presence was 
intended to be a reminder of Soviet military strength. 
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Although the professional military leadership may not share 
Khrushchev’s enthusiasm for quantitative reduction of the armed 
forces and greater reliance on long-range rockets, there is little 
reason to believe that Khrushchev is in difficulty on this account. 
The failure of the summit can hardly strengthen any advocates 
of maintaining the traditionally massive armed forces, for the 
troop reductions that Khrushchev announced in January, 1960, 
were certainly not dependent on any diplomatic détente, Khrush- 
chev, no less than Malinovsky, certainly believes in the necessity 
of military preparedness as long as the ideological division in 
the world remains. If the military interests attempt to persuade 
the party leaders against radical troop reductions, the economic 
management is sure to submit counter-arguments, stressing 
the acute need for manpower in the next decade, in which the 
labour force will suffer from the low birth-rates of the 1930’s 
and 1940’s. If anything, it appears that men with considerable 
experience in management, such as Kosygin, are better placed 
to argue their case before the party presidium than are the 
military. As for the police, the recent decentralization of the 
ministry of internal affairs seems to underscore the fact that they 
are strictly subordinate to the party, lacking any highly placed 
representatives in the ruling bodies. The administration of the 
secret police remains with the committee of state security of 
the council of ministers, rather than a regular ministry. It is 
usually believed that this collective form of direction, as distinct 
from one-man, ministerial authority, provides a check against 
the development of police authority outside party control. 

Finally, it is necessary to deal with the possibility, which 
has been suggested with increasing frequency, that some anti- 
Khrushchev domestic faction has powerful support from the 
Chinese communists. Without under-rating the real conflicts 
of interest between the two great communist states, it is prob- 
able that these reports rest on a misconception of the Russian 
communist world-view. Although it is sometimes maintained 
that the “Stalinist” Russian faction is in league with the Chinese, 
it is much more likely that no Soviet leader (or the ex-ambassa- 
dor to Ulan Bator) would accept Chinese interference in Soviet 
politics, for such intervention would imply the seniority of China 
within the communist world. It is truly a Stalinist belief that 
Soviet Russia is the leader of the “camp of socialism”, the van- 
guard of the world proletariat, and no Russian communist wishes 
to relinquish the principle that advice may go from Moscow to 
other communist capitals, but never in the reverse direction. 
The unique status of communist China as an autonomous, junior 
partner is probably accepted by all Soviet politicians, but if China 
should try to exceed this role and attempt to influence Soviet 
politics, she would probably alienate or undermine the very 
faction she wished to support. In short, direct Chinese support 
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of any anti-Khrushchev bloc in Russia is both unproven at 
present and unlikely to amount to much in the future. 

All told, the recurring rumours about Khrushchev’s domestic 
weakness are not substantial, despite the importance of some 
persons who disseminate them. By manipulation of party and 
state appointments Khrushchev seems to be continually re- 
enforcing his authority in the U.S.S.R. And the Chinese, with 
whom Khrushchev’s differences are substantial, have practically 
no capacity to oppose him within the Soviet Union. Although 
Khrushchev is very likely to continue to rule more by collective 
decision-making than by outright terror, his power has never 
been greater within Russia. 


A CASE FOR THE RECOGNITION OF EAST GERMANY 


Peyton V. Lyon 
University of Western Ontario 


The prospects for an agreement to re-unite Germany have 
never been less promising. Nevertheless, we dare not put the 
German Problem out of mind. Steps could and should be taken 
which, while not leading to full, formal reunification, could reduce 
the explosiveness of the present situation, facilitate progress on 
such problems as disarmament, and improve the lot of the 
17,000,000 Germans forced to live under a communist régime. 
The first, most significant, and most painful of these steps is 
the recognition of the German Democratic Republic (G.D.R.), 
the Soviet puppet state in East Germany. 

The West Germans now appear virtually united on foreign 
policy, and are increasingly pessimistic about restoring the unity 
of their country. Even before this year’s abortive summit con- 
ference, their government had reversed its usual position by 
asking that reunification and Berlin be left off the agenda. For 
their part, the West German Social Democrats (S.P.D.) had 
buried their controversial plan for reunification through disen- 
gagement and confederation with the G.D.R.; they now advocate 
a bipartisan foreign policy, very largely on Chancellor Adenauer’s 
terms. The West Germans may be treated next year to the 
novelty of federal elections fought on domestic issues. 

It would be a serious miscalculation to read indifference to 
national unity into this new, pessimistic, realism. The Germans 
remain an emotional, sentimental people and there is scant pros- 
pect that they will become resigned to partition, especially when 
it means leaving one quarter of their number under Russian 
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domination. While this virile, vigorous and potentially violent 
nation remains divided, there can be no assurance of stable 
peace in the heart of Europe. 

The disparity in the living conditions in the two Germanys 
has grown less, but the G.D.R. regime is still far from accepted 
by the East Germans. The West, as well as the U.S.S.R., was 
surprised by the East German rising of 1953, and both could 
be surprised again. In 1953 there was no Bundeswehr. Now 
it is very much in existence and, while the West Germans are 
not looking for trouble, another revolt in the G.D.R. would 
obviously be less easy to contain. 

Foreign observers dispute the degree of interest in reunifi- 
cation prevalent in West Germany. It is a reasonable assump- 
tion, however, that any appearance of indifference would vanish 
if there seemed a real prospect for unity without serious risk 
of it being “unity under Communism’. Furthermore, despite 
the prevailing realism, the Germans could easily be seized by a 
wave of despair and resentment, with unpredictable consequences, 
if their allies seemed disposed to betray them by concluding a 
deal with the U.S.S.R. which would explicitly eliminate all pros- 
pects for reunification. We should remember that it is Moscow, 
not the West, which now holds the key to German unity. 

Some Germans believe that a relaxation of Cold War tension, 
however originated, would enhance prospects for reunification. 
The majority believe with Adenauer that if détente came first, 
and were not tied to progress towards reunification, the other 
powers would become reconciled to the perpetuation of German 
disunity. For this reason, even the Socialists oppose a separate 
agreement on Berlin; they argue that, if our worries about 
this exposed nerve were relieved, we should become less in- 
clined to work for a change in the status quo. This reason- 
ing also applies to disarmament and makes most Germans 
believe they have a vested interest in the perpetuation of the 
Cold War until the time, increasingly difficult to foresee, when 
the U.S.S.R. might be prepared to surrender East Germany. 
Thus, to the extent that West German co-operation is now re- 
quired in East-West negotiations, and this is far from negligible, 
the stalemate on reunification has become a serious impediment 
to détente. 

The West Germans are not to be condemned for seeking to 
maintain tension in order to retain some hope for the restora- 
tion of national unity. The desire to liberate their 17,000,000 
fellow Germans in the G.D.R. is legitimate—even commendable— 
and they have a point when they contend that any European 
solution based on the present partition of Germany would be 
illusory. In any case, rightly or wrongly, we have helped Ger- 
many recover a position where it cannot be ignored, or abused, 


with impunity. 
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The North Atlantic Alliance has been generous with resolu- 
tions in favour of German unity, but its proposals make sense 
only on the assumption that these are insincere—as, indeed, 
they probably are in the case of some of the member countries. 
Unrealistic when formulated, the NATO demands are becoming 
more so with the growth of Soviet power and confidence. The 
stipulation that the re-united state be established on the basis 
of free elections in both Germanys, even though these might be 
postponed for a specified period, is a thinly disguised demand 
that the U.S.S.R. accept the humiliation of a popular repudiation 
of its puppet régime in Pankow, and the surrender of the G.D.R. 
—a particularly valuable piece of real estate. The G.D.R. is the 
most productive of the satellites and the principal Soviet source 
of machine goods. Further, the twenty-odd Russian divisions 
garrisoned in the G.D.R. form a forward shield for the Soviet 
empire, maintain the unpopular Ulbricht régime in Pankow, and 
keep Poland and Czechoslovakia in a military vice. The Russians 
could scarcely agree to the NATO proposals for reunification 
unless they were prepared to dissolve their entire satellite 
system. 

The West even insists that a re-unified Germany must be 
free to join an alliance of its choice; both sides know that this 
would be NATO. Adenauer has stated that NATO forces would 
not be based on the soil of what is now the G.D.R., and that the 
U.S.S.R. could have continued access to East German uranium; 
the West also offers a new security agreement as part of its 
reunification package. None of these concessions alters the 
fact that the West is asking Russia to surrender a precious 
asset for virtually nothing it does not already possess. 

The Soviet counter-demands are that West Germany be de- 
militarized, neutralized, “democratized” and joined to the G.D.R. 
in a confederation in which the elected representatives of the 
53,000,000 West Germans would have the same voice as the 
puppet rulers of the 17,000,000 East Germans. Acceptance of 
these terms would leave the Federal Republic defenceless. We 
should be as foolish to agree to them as Russia would be to 
accept our proposition. 

Adenauer’s devotion to the NATO position confirms for some 
the suspicion that he privately opposes reunification. However, 
even though he gives priority to the Western alliance, and West 
European integration, it would probably be unjust to accuse 
him of indifference to German unity. He believes that Western 
solidarity and strength are the necessary prerequisites of reuni- 
fication in freedom, and he is optimistic that the Soviet empire 
will disintegrate. He may be growing less confident that the 
economic strain of maintaining Cold War tension will have this 
happy consequence, but his hopes could be rising that Chinese 
population pressure on the U.S.S.R. will create the “right’”’ con- 
ditions for a fruitful negotiation of the German Problem. His 
faith in Chinese motherhood seems unbounded. 
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The West cannot be expected to sustain the Cold War indefi- 
nitely in order to test the Chancellor’s theory, especially since 
the cure—conflict between China and Europe—could be worse 
than our present afflictions. We need détente not only to lessen 
the oppressive burden of the arms race, and the possibility of 
catastrophic war, but to create conditions in which a mellowing 
of the communist domination of Central Europe would become 
feasible. However, in order to achieve détente, we are obliged 
to seek a realistic alternative to the bankrupt NATO approach 
to the German Problem. 

tadical disengagement in Central Europe is the only alter- 
native which has yet been considered extensively. This would 
entail the removal of all foreign troops from German soil and 
the release of both German states from their alliances. The 
usual assumption in the West is that the two Germanys would 
at once coalesce, like two blobs of quicksilver. Since the advo- 
cates generally call as well for the neutralization of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and anticipate their liberation as a result, dis- 
engagement has great political appeal for the West. Neverthe- 
less, NATO has shown no enthusiam, and the tepid Soviet sup- 
port would probably not survive a Western display of serious 
interest; even the neutralization of West Germany could scarcely 
induce Russia to accept the risk of losing control over its satel- 
lites. Nor could either camp entirely relish the prospect of a 
re-unified, un-anchored Germany; the failure of the inter-war 
limitations on German arms affords an unhappy precedent. 
Further, if reunification were accomplished, Germany’s terri- 
torial demands against Poland might well become more worri- 
some. 

The West might consider tolerable the military risks of dis- 
engagement provided the American forces now in Germany 
could be garrisoned in France. The French would be unlikely to 
agree, however, since this would mean transferring the main 
NATO defences from in front of France to French soil itself. 
The withdrawal of the American forces across the Atlantic 
would be considered by the West Europeans, including most 
Germans, as too great a risk to run for the benefits of German 
unity and a neutral buffer zone. 


Even the German Socialists now concede that disengagement 
offers little hope in the foreseeable future. Other alternatives 
must be explored if we are to advance from the present uncom- 
fortable stalemate. Some progress is conceivable because the 
Russians, no less than ourselves, must be uneasy while Germany 
remains potentially explosive. Full reunification being out of 
the question, both camps have an interest in making partition 
more tolerable to the Germans. 

The importance attached by the U.S.S.R. to recognition of the 
G.D.R. and, consequently, the status quo in Europe, suggests 
insecurity and a preparedness to make concessions in the interest 
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of stability. To win acceptance by the Russians, however, pro- 
posals cannot entail the popular repudiation of their puppet 
régime in the G.D.R., or the surrender of their considerable 
military and economic stake in that area. Similarly, the West 
would be reluctant to allow the Federal Republic to leave NATO, 
or to disrupt the movement towards West European integration. 
Even more, it could not take the risk of West Germany slipping 
into the Soviet orbit. These hard facts severely limit the scope 
for change. About all they seem to permit would be an increase 
in the collaboration between the two Germanys with the aim of 
lessening the hardships caused by partition. This collaboration 
could scarcely extend to defence, foreign policy, or basic social 
policy, but it could satisfy some of the sentimental longing for 
unity, stem the ever increasing differentiation of the two Ger- 
manys, and make the full restoration of unity more feasible 
should world conditions be dramatically and unexpectedly trans- 
formed. It could thus render the German Problem less explosive, 
and less prone to impede progress on the other outstanding 
issues. 

A good deal of collaboration between the two Germanys now 
occurs in such fields as trade, transportation and law enforce- 
ment; sometimes the two are able to send joint delegations to 
international cultural and scientific gatherings; joint sports 
teams, such as the one presently competing in the Olympics, are 
popular even if difficult to arrange. The West Germans say 
they desire much more collaboration of this sort, especially in 
Berlin, but that the Pankow authorities have made any increase 
impossible. Pankow replies that it too is willing but insists that 
further arrangements be made on an inter-governmental level 
instead of, as at present, by semi-official agencies or junior civil 
servants. Bonn charges that this is a dodge by the G.D.R. ré- 
gime to obtain recognition. So it is, but the Pankow authorities 
can scarcely be expected to forego any opportunities to force 
recognition, which means to them a degree of respectability and 
personal security. One can appreciate Bonn’s reluctance to 
recognize the pretensions of the particularly unpleasant group 
who rule the G.D.R. by means of Soviet tanks. Nevertheless, 
this reluctance, and the consequent diplomatic curtain main- 
tained by the West, is largely responsible for the difficulty of 
increasing collaboration between the two Germanys. A change 
of policy would be painful for the West Germans but appears to 
be the unavoidable first step out of the impasse. 

Recognition of the G.D.R. would grant increased security of 
tenure to the ruling elite in East Germany. Although distaste- 
ful, this could be the means of unleashing latent German patriot- 
ism in the G.D.R. to yield something like the national commu- 
nism of Poland or Yugoslavia. While the West remains dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of the Pankow authorities, they have no 
alternative but to cling to Moscow. As Germans, they are no 
more likely to be Russophile than Poles or Yugoslavs; in prac- 
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tice, Ulbricht and his team have proven the most reliable of 
Soviet puppets. If they were accepted by the West as the 
effective rulers of East Germany, they would become less de- 
pendent on Moscow and freer to cultivate relations with the 
Federal Republic to the maximum extent consistent with their 
personal security and the maintenance of at least the semblance 
of communist society in the G.D.R. A change in the G.D.R. to 
conditions approaching those prevalent in Poland would be con- 
ceivable—and a considerable gain. 

By now the habit of subservience to Moscow is deeply in- 
grained on the character of Ulbricht and his closest associates. 
However, this is less true of the bulk of the East German tech- 
nicians and officials whose support is vital to the régime. There 
has already been resistance in the party hierarchy to some of 
Ulbricht’s measures on the grounds that they make the restora- 
tion of German unity more difficult. Ulbricht—no more than 
Adenauer—is not destined to rule forever; his successors are not 
likely to be as rigidly Stalinist. Any East German national 
communism could be more easily sustained than that of the 
other satellites because of the G.D.R.’s contiguity with a thriving 
Western state, the Federal Republic, with which it shares lan- 
guage, culture, traditions of unity and complementary trading 
interests and transportation systems. 

The present inter-zonal trade is defended in Bonn on the 
grounds that it helps maintain tolerable living standards for the 
masses in East Germany. Since the West German economy is 
much stronger, Bonn is in a position to extend favourable 
trading and investment terms to the G.D.R. and to attach con- 
ditions which, indirectly, further improve East German living 
conditions. For example, in return for substantial economic 
concessions, Pankow might be induced to permit freer movement 
across the frontier. This would be welcome in itself and would 
also make it more difficult to enforce such unpopular measures 
as the collectivisation of agriculture. Of course, the G.D.R. 
régime would be selective about the fields for increased collabora- 
tion, and would resist conditions likely to weaken its control. 
On the other hand, it has already granted some important con- 
cessions in order to make economic gains through inter-zonal 
trade. Recognition would open the way to more bargaining of 
this sort. 

The communists desire recognition so avidly that they might 
well be prepared to pay a significant price for it. For their part, 
the West Germans would probably refuse to recognize the G.D.R. 
except in return for a specific, worthwhile concession. This could 
be an improved Berlin agreement. As matters stand, Khrush- 
chev has it in his power to create a serious crisis for the West at 
any time merely by signing a “peace” treaty with the G.D.R. 
which would formally terminate the Soviet occupation rights in 
Berlin. This seemingly innocent measure could lead to a situa- 
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tion in which we would be obliged either to recognize the G.D.R., 
under humiliating, risky conditions, or initiate the use of force 
to maintain our position in West Berlin. It is doubtful if such 
use of force would be supported by public opinion in the West, 
to say nothing of neutral countries. By threatening in 1958 to 
play his Berlin card, Khrushchev persuaded President Eisen- 
hower to gratify his wish for an invitation to the White House 
and a summit conference; admittedly, Khrushchev agreed to 
lift the time limit on his threat, but this trump card remains 
intact, in his hand. A new agreement might treat West Berlin 
as part of the Federal Republic and provide for assured rights of 
access, perhaps by granting exclusive West German control over 
one or more of the land routes and by instituting United Nations’ 
supervision. Such an agreement would lessen the risk of inci- 
dent, increase confidence among the West Berliners, and make 
it much more difficult for Russia to exert pressure by exploiting 
our present extreme vulnerability in Berlin. Both East and 
West Germans might regard a new agreement of this sort as 
fair exchange for recognition of the G.D.R. 

As a bargaining counter, however, the recognition of the 
G.D.R. is a wasting asset. If it is to be utilized, it must be soon. 
In addition to the communist bloc, Yugoslavia has recognized 
the G.D.R.; Guinea did so, it seems, and then was persuaded to 
recant; Cuba appears on the verge, and neutrals such as the 
United Arab Republic, Ceylon, and Iraq are impatient to follow 
suit. Many countries consider it illogical to have relations with 
the other satellites, but not the G.D.R., and widespread recog- 
nition seems inevitable in time. It is only being staved off by a 
strenuous West German diplomatic campaign which is costly 
both in D-Marks and good-will. Recognition of the G.D.R. would 
permit German diplomacy to occupy itself more profitably. It 
would also facilitate the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Bonn and Warsaw, Prague and Belgrade; such relations 
are desired by the West Germans but have been prevented by 
their adherence to the “Hallstein Doctrine” which stipulates 
that Bonn must refuse diplomatic links with any state, apart 
from the U.S.S.R., which has recognized the G.D.R. 


Thoughtful Germans concede that full reunification would 
raise tremendous and bitter problems of adjustment between the 
two economic and social systems which have been evolving so 
differently for fifteen years. How, for example, would the unified 
administration deal with the claims of the millions who fled to 
the Federal Republic abandoning all their possessions in the 
G.D.R.? Could the collectivist measures of the G.D.R. be undone 
without serious dissention among the many thousands who have 
gained by them? Such problems would be more manageable, 
and less destructive of social harmony, if, instead of formal, 
complete reunification, the two Germanys were to aim at loose 
confederation. 
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Recognition by the West of the G.D.R., and the fostering of 
wider and closer relations between East and West Germany, 
would permit a degree of rapprochement without necessitating 
basic changes in the economic or defensive alignments of either 
German state. The G.D.R. could remain in the Soviet economic 
system and the Warsaw Pact; the Federal Republic could keep 
its association with NATO and the European Economic Com- 
munity. The spectre of an unanchored, re-united Germany re- 
emerging as an uncomfortable neighbour would be exorcized. 
At the same time, recognition of the G.D.R. would remove one 
impediment in the way of disarmament in Central Europe. Ad- 
mittedly, the G.D.R. government is a puppet régime, but the 
U.S.S.R. is increasingly committed to the fiction of its sovereign 
independence. Our refusal to accept this fiction complicates 
negotiation on issues affecting the territory of the G.D.R.; these 
include almost every issue related to Central Europe, the area 
where the Cold War protagonists meet head on. 

Recognition of the G.D.R. would be opposed by many in West 
Germany because it would imply acceptance of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier between Poland and Germany. However, most Germans 
know in their hearts that there can be no substantial alteration 
of this border; they must accept the loss of the “Eastern Terri- 
tories” as the penalty for having launched and lost a great war. 
No West German political party, however, could announce pub- 
licly that it recognizes the Oder-Neisse boundary without for- 
feiting the votes of millions of the expellees who comprise about 
one-fifth of the electorate. Recognition of the G.D.R., especially 
if sweetened by Soviet concessions on Berlin, could ease this 
problem for the Bonn Government; it could then lay the blame 
for the renunciation of the eastern provinces squarely on the 
East German communist régime which years ago accepted the 
Oder-Neisse boundary as definitive. 

Diplomatic relations with the G.D.R. would facilitate, but not 
necessitate, increased collaboration between the Germanys. The 
Soviet side could make endless difficulties. It might insist on 
a form of confederation and, with the Czech experience in 
mind, the West Germans would be justifiably wary. However, 
confederation need not be rejected out of hand. The West could 
not permit the confederate organs to have independent executive 
or legislative authority if the communists insist on equal repre- 
sentation of the two states; this would give the G.D.R. régime 
undue weight in the affairs of the Federal Republic. The West 
could aecept, however, equal representation if each government 
reserved the right to veto any decisions of the joint agencies. 
These would then be regarded as forums for continuous colla- 
boration and negotiation rather than executive organs. Their 
proceedings could easily degenerate into sterile slanging matches, 
but they could scarcely lead to the absorption of the 53,000,000 
West Germans into the Soviet camp. We tend to assume that 
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the communists are such masters at subversion and propaganda 
that they are certain to manipulate any joint undertaking to 
their advantage. This conclusion is unduly defeatist. The West 
Germans have now had considerable experience in dealing with 
communists and would have the advantage of speaking from 
greater political and economic strength. If they played their 
cards with determination and skill, and were supported by their 
allies, there need be little fear that they would come out second 
best. 

Indeed, the probability is that the greater pull would be 
exerted on the G.D.R. This could lead to a situation in which 
the U.S.S.R. would wish to apply the brakes. It could, of course, 
do so, but not without cost. If the West dropped its diplomatic 
barrier, and actively promoted co-operation between the Ger- 
manys, it would be crystal clear that any holding back was due 
to the communists. Many of the East German communists 
themselves would probably resent and resist any attempt by 
Moscow to reverse a tendency towards rapprochement which 
assured, rather than threatened, their personal security, and 
allowed some scope for patriotic impulses. At present it appears 
as if the G.D.R. were proposing living together, if not holy 
matrimony, to an uninterested or frightened Federal Republic. 
This appearance is misleading, but it would nevertheless be ad- 
vantageous to remove its basis. 

Recognition of the G.D.R. could initiate a more hopeful and 
less dangerous approach to the German Problem. However, it 
would not be easy for the West Germans to reverse their stand 
on relations with the despised rulers in Pankow. Recognition 
would be considered immoral since it would sanction the status 
quo established by Soviet might and disregard of treaty obli- 
gations; it would necessitate dropping the Bonn Government’s 
claim to be sole heir to the German Reich, and the legitimate 
voice of the Germans on both sides of the Iron Curtain; it 
would imply that the authority of the Pankow administration, 
which rests on Russian tanks, is comparable to that of the Bonn 
Government, which derives from free elections. These are 
important objections which cannot be lightly dismissed. More- 
over it has to be conceded that there can be no guarantee that 
a new policy initiated by recognition would produce the desirable 
results suggested above. All that can be claimed is that recog- 
nition would create the possibility of progress on reunification 
and related problems without adding to present dangers. 

It is also objected that recognition of the G.D.R. would 
further discourage the hopes for liberation of the inhabitants of 
East Germany and the other satellites. But, since Hungary, 
how extensive are these hopes? And have we the right to sus- 
tain expectations which we have no means to fulfill? 

The policy advocated here tallies in important aspects with 
Soviet proposals. This is cause for caution, but not necessarily 
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rejection. Indeed, no proposal is likely to achieve anything 
unless it has in it a good deal for the U.S.S.R. Essentially, 
the bargain would be acceptance by the West of the Soviet mili- 
tary and economic stake in the G.D.R., and the territorial status 
quo in Europe, in return for concessions by the U.S.S.R. to the 
German desire for unity, more liberal conditions in the G.D.R., 
and a surer basis for the freedom of West Berlin. Both sides 
would gain from the lessened risk of explosion in Central Europe. 
Since we are powerless to roll back the Iron Curtain, we should 
be sacrificing little but pretension. 

There would be no point, and considerable risk, in the West 
recognizing the G.D.R. in defiance of the West Germans. How- 
ever, their willingness to agree to this exceedingly distasteful 
measure can only be won if it is presented—and intended—as 
the means of meeting so far as possible legitimate German as- 
pirations. They must be brought to realize that the first, es- 
sential step in transcending the division of the fatherland is, 
paradoxically, the recognition of the harsh fact of that division. 
They must also see that time is not on their side—that partition 
is hardening every year. Germany’s allies should show, not 
only sympathy with the German longing for unity and freedom, 
but confidence in their ability to be loyal to the West while 
waging an imaginative, political struggle to assist the 17,000,000 
Germans beyond the Iron Curtain. 

It is unfortunate that a fresh and more promising approach 
to the German Problem was not initiated during recent months 
when it was relatively quiescent. Now Ulbricht has stimulated 
a minor crisis by imposing new restrictions on the entry into 
East Berlin of West Germans and West Berliners. Nevertheless, 
while the West must of course resist this renewed pressure, it 
would be well advised to reassess its position and be ready to 
take advantage of the next lull — if one comes. 





ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF CANADIAN-LATIN AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


R. M. Will 
University of British Columbia 


The question of Canadian membership in the Organization of 
American States is again stirring public interest, and judging 
by statements carried in the press the Government is in the 
process of reassessing Canada’s position vis-d-vis the so-called 
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inter-American system. Evidence of the new interest shown by 
Canadians in Latin America and Latin American affairs is the 
recent establishment of a Latin American section within the 
Department of External Affairs and the Government’s announced 
intention of sending an official observer to the next plenary 
session of O.A.S. to be held in Quito, Ecuador, early next year. 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s April visit to Mexico and External 
Affairs Minister Green’s recent trip to South America are 
further indications of the growing importance attached to Cana- 
dian-Latin American relations in government circles. It is now 
widely recognized that many of the factors which served to 
keep Canada outside O.A.S. in the past—indifference on the part 
of a majority of Canadians to Latin America, Canada’s Common- 
wealth connection and non-republican form of government, and 
United States opposition to having within O.A.S. a country which 
was likely to be influenced in its conduct by British foreign 
policy—no longer carry the weight they once did. Be this as it 
may, most Canadians continue to display the same reluctance to 
acquire any formal ties with Latin America that would embroil 
them in the arena of Latin American politics, or cause them to 
lose any of the prestige and goodwill which they now enjoy in 
the region. 

Canadians’ present interest in Latin America stems primarily 
from the current international situation and its implications for 
hemispheric defence, and secondarily from what might be con- 
sidered a purely economic consideration—Canada’s alleged grow- 
ing economic ties with Latin America. This is quite a different 
situation from that which existed during World War II and the 
early post-war period, when pro-Pan American sentiment in 
Canada had its roots in nationalist reaction to the war and a 
cultural and racial affinity which was alleged to exist between 
Latin Americans and a large segment of the population. Today, 
as never before, Canadians have come to realize that they have 
a stake as well as a responsibility in helping the peoples of the 
world’s economically backward countries to obtain a higher 
standard of living. As citizens of one of the world’s “have” 
countries, the argument can be put, Canadians can no longer 
afford to remain indifferent to the present condition and aspira- 
tions of the “have nots”. The failure of the twenty countries 
of the Latin America to achieve in the post-war period a rate of 
economic growth capable of raising significantly living standards 
in that part of the world has increased the possibility of com- 
munist penetration in this hemisphere, and given new meaning 
and urgency to the concept of hemispheric solidarity. Total 
output in Latin America in recent years has barely kept ahead 
of the increase in population, a situation which has ominous 
implications for the years ahead, considering the fact that the 
region’s present population of about 195 million is expected to 
reach 300 million by the year 1975. Industrialization and the 
diversification of economic activity that goes with it are regarded 
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by Latin Americans as providing the only means of attacking 
Latin America’s pressing economic problems and improving 
living standards. But in order to achieve this end, they point 
to the need for capital and technical assistance from the already 
industrialized centres of the world—preferably in the form of 
direct assistance from foreign governments or international 
agencies, rather than in the form of increased private invest- 
ment. The majority of Latin Americans, it is safe to say, hope 
that the needed assistance will be forthcoming on acceptable 
terms and in sufficient amount from North America and Western 
Europe, thus making it unnecessary to look elsewhere for help. 

The possibility of greater Canadian participation in inter- 
American affairs must be viewed in light of the changing cir- 
cumstances which surround inter-American co-operation. Pan 
Americanism as exemplified by O.A.S. is no longer regarded 
primarily as a device for preserving hemispheric peace, or in the 
eyes of not a few Latin Americans, of guaranteeing Yankee 
hegemony in the Americas. These strictly political and juridical 
functions of Pan Americanism, although still of paramount 
importance, are no longer the sole raison d’étre of the inter- 
American system. Pan Americanism is slowly being trans- 
formed into a vehicle of economic progress and development, a 
trend evidenced by the establishment last year of the $850 mil- 
lion-dollar Inter-American Development Bank and the announce- 
ment in September, before delegates to an Inter-American eco- 
nomic conference convened in Bogota, that the United States 
has appropriated $500 million as a “first step” of what is en- 
visaged as a mammoth programme of economic assistance for 
Latin America. Latin American countries themselves are work- 
ing toward closer co-operation at the economic level as a means 
of promoting economic and industrial development. Progress 
in this field was made earlier this year with the signing of a 
protocol by Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, Peru and 
Paraguay creating the Latin American Free Trade Association. 
This sub-regional market agreement, along with a similar agree- 
ment now in force in Central America, are considered to be im- 
portant steps in the direction of a Latin American Common Mar- 
ket comprising all twenty Latin American republics, a project 
currently being fostered by O.A.S. and the United Nations’ 
Economic Commission for Latin America. Needless to say, 
there are Latin Americans who regard Canada as a country 
rich in financial and human resources which might be expected 
to contribute substantially to Latin American economic develop- 
ment if only her formal ties with the region could be strength- 
ened. Of interest in this connection is a 1958 study of United 
States foreign economic policy prepared by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund which recommended the calling of an inter- 
American conference on economic development which Canada 
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would be invited to attend. As a member of O.A.S., Canada’s 
attendance at such a conference would be taken for granted, as 
would Canadian participation in any future programme to lend 
economic assistance to Latin America under the guise of, or 
by means of, inter-American co-operation. 

There are also Canadians who look to closer formal ties with 
Latin America as a means of expanding Canadian-Latin Ameri- 
can trade, or, in the event that a Latin American Common Mar- 
ket becomes a reality, of protecting Canada’s existing markets 
in the region. First, there is the view expressed in some busi- 
ness circles that Canada’s export trade will be conducted in the 
future to an increasing extent with countries in the Western 
hemisphere, implying that Commonwealth ties and other tradi- 
tional links will be of diminishing importance in determining 
markets for Canadian products. Underlying some demands that 
Canada join O.A.S. is the implication that membership in this 
organization would somehow serve to expand Canadian-Latin 
American trade much in the same way as Commonwealth trade 
was stimulated by Commonwealth preference. It is easy to 
imagine arrangements that would lead to an expansion of trade 
between Canada and Latin America, but such arrangements 
would not require Canadian membership in 0.A.S., which to date 
has accomplished little, if anything, in the way of expanding 
inter-American trade. 

More legitimate is the concern expressed over the possible 
effects Latin American economic integration will have on Cana- 
dian export markets. But here too it is doubtful whether 
Canadian membership in the inter-American system would be of 
much avail, unless countries belonging to a Latin American 
regional market were to accord special treatment to imports 
from O.A.S. countries not adhering to the market agreement. 
The chances of United States (and Canadian) exports receiving 
preferential treatment under a Latin American common market 
régime, it would seem, are practically nil. Regional integration 
in Latin America threatens to expose Canadian exporters to the 
same uncertainty, but on a considerably smaller scale, that they 
are now facing in Western Europe. Until more careful studies 
of the technological aspects of economic integration in Latin 
America have been made, and the exact form which a Latin 
American common market is likely to take is known, it is impos- 
sible to predict with any degree of accuracy what the conse- 
quences of integration will be for Canada. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to see how Canada could be harmed by Latin American 
economic integration in the long run, providing exporters are 
reasonably successful in adjusting to the new pattern of demand 
which is likely to result from integration. Total imports into 


1 “Foreign Economic Policy for the Twentieth Century”, Report of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund Special Studies Project, Special Studies 
Report IIL, New York, 1958, p. 63. 
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Latin America from outside the region, determined primarily by 
income generated by exports, are expected to expand slowly in 
the future even in the event that regional integration does not 
a in raising per capita incomes much above their present 
level. 

Some impressive facts can be listed that attest to Canada’s 
economic interests in Latin America: over 50 branches of Cana- 
dian chartered banks in nine different countries, Canadian in- 
vestment in public utilities (notably in Brazilian Traction, one of 
the world’s largest single foreign investments with assets of 
more than a billion dollars), and Canadian-Latin American trade 
in excess of half a billion dollars annually. The truth of the 
matter is, however, that in the two important areas of inter- 
national economic relations—trade and foreign investment— 
Canada’s ties with Latin America are relatively weak when 
compared to the ties which Canada has with the rest of the 
world. For example, Canadian exports to Latin America of 
$172 million in 1959 accounted for less than 4 per cent. of Can- 
ada’s total exports, giving that region of twenty countries about 
the same importance as a market for Canadian exports as France 
and West Germany combined. Imports from Latin America, 
amounting to nearly $340 million in 1959, normally account for 
a slightly larger proportion (around 6 per cent.) of Canada’s 
total imports, but are dominated by a single commodity—crude 
petroleum. Between a half and three-fifths of all imports from 
Latin America in recent years have consisted of petroleum which, 
if excluded from Canada’s import figures, would reduce Latin 
America to a place of relative insignificance as a source of 
imports. 

Trade with Latin America expanded rapidly during World 
War II as a result of the disruption of trade with Europe and 
the signing of “most-favoured-nation” treaties with Argentina 
and Brazil in 1941. By the war’s end, Canada was conducting 
about six per cent. of her total trade (exports plus imports) with 
Latin America, compared to less than one per cent. in the period 
1935-39. Canadian-Latin American trade continued to expand 
after 1945 but not at as rapid a rate as Canada’s external trade 
in general, with the result that Latin America’s share of Canada’s 
total trade has declined slightly. The growth of imports from 
Latin America since the war has been spectacular, from an 
average level of $142 million in the two years 1946 and 1947 to 
an average of $345 million in the two-year period 1958-59. The 
larger part of this increase is attributable to the rapid growth 
of petroleum imports from Venezuela which expanded more than 
seven fold in value terms between 1947 and 1959. Imports of 
other commodities from Latin America, principally coffee, bana- 
nas, raw cotton, and fresh vegetables have increased at a more 
moderate rate, or at about the same rate as imports in general. 
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The exchange of commodities between Canada and Latin 
America conforms fairly closely to the usual pattern of trade 
between regions having sharp differences in climate and level 
of economic development. Temperate-zone agricultural and 
animal products, and manufactured goods are for the most part 
exchanged for tropical and semi-tropical foodstuffs, industrial 
raw materials, and fuel. The average values of Canada’s prin- 
cipal exports to Latin America in the two years 1958 and 1959 
are given in Table 1. 


Table 1 
LEADING CANADIAN EXPORTS TO LATIN AMERICA, 
ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1958-59 


Value Per cent. 

Commodity ($ 000) of total 
Newsprint paper 24,199 13.8 
Wheat 11,908 6.8 
Non-farm machinery and parts 10,855 6.2 
Wheat flour 9,963 ae 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms 9,890 5.6 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 8,977 D1 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated 8,838 5.0 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 7,239 4.1 
All other commodities 83,704 47.7 
Total, including all commodities 175,573 100.0 


Source: D.B.S., External Trade Section. 


The fact that these eight leading exports together make up little 
more than half of total exports to Latin America, and the fact 
that no single export accounts for more than 14 per cent. of the 
total, attests to the diversity of Canada’s export trade with 
Latin America as a whole. The Latin American market for 
Canadian exports has also shown remarkable year-to-year stabi- 
lity, the only notable exception being the markets for wheat and 
wheat flour, which in recent years have been disrupted by the 
United States surplus wheat disposal programme and govern- 
ment action in Venezuela, in particular, aimed at building up a 
local flour milling industry. Newsprint and non-farm machinery, 
for example, each accounted for about the same per cent. of total 
exports to Latin America in 1958-59 (13.8 and 6.2 per cent. res- 
pectively) as they did in the immediate post-war period. Mar- 
kets in Latin America for synthetic plastics and fibres, processed 
milk products, and fresh eggs (not shown in Table 1) have come 
into existence since the war, and today account for more than 
an eighth of all Canadian exports to the region. 

A look at the distribution of Canada’s trade with Latin 
America by country reveals that the centre of this trade has 
gradually shifted since the war from the dollar-short countries 
located in the southern part of South America (Region 5 coun- 
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tries in Table 2) to the hard currency countries of Central 
America and the Carribean area. As is evident from Table 2, 
this shift is more pronounced in the case of exports, although it 
has also characterized Canada’s import trade with Latin 
America. The emergence of Venezuela as Canada’s principal 
supplier of crude petroleum, at a time when traditional markets 
in Latin America—Argentina and Brazil, in particular—were 
beset with payments difficulties, has been the chief factor causing 
a re-direction of Canada’s Latin American trade. Venezuela’s 
share of total Canadian-Latin American trade increased from 
19 per cent. in the two-year period 1946-47 to slightly over 48 
per cent. in 1958-59, making that country by a considerable 
margin Canada’s leading trading partner in Latin America. 


Table 2 
DIRECTION OF CANADIAN-LATIN AMERICAN TRADE, 
BY REGIONS, 1946-47 and 1958-59 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Region 1946-47 1958-59 194647 1958-59 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
Region 1: 
Mexico 10.1 16.8 a2 10.0 
Region 2: 


Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Ni- 
caragua and Panama 5.4 8.9 i bs ss Va 
Region 3: 
Cuba, Dominican Republic 
and Haiti .... 8.4 13.3 18.6 5.4 


Region 4: 
Colombia, Ecuador and 
Venezuela 20.2 36.4 32.5 66.5 
Region 5: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 


Chile, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay 55.9 24.6 22.3 10.9 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada. 


In the more recent of these two periods, Venezuela took over 
26 per cent. of Canada’s exports to Latin America and supplied 
approximately 60 per cent. of all imports from the region. Trade 
with Argentina, once the Latin American country with which 
Canada conducted most trade, fell in absolute terms from an 
annual average of around $39 million in the two years 1946-47 
to a little over $11 million in 1958-59. Today Argentina ranks 
eighth among Canada’s trading partners in Latin America, 
taking less than 4 per cent. of total exports to the region and 
supplying about one per cent. of imports. Brazil’s share of 
Canadian-Latin American trade has declined since World War II 
(from about 16 per cent. in 1946-47 to 9 per cent. in 1958-59), 
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despite a more than two-fold increase in imports from that 
country. Higher dollar earnings by Brazil in Canada have been 
used to offset Brazil’s trade deficit with other dollar countries, 
especially Venezuela, rather than to increase imports of Canadian 
goods. As a result, Canada’s trade balance with Brazil, tradi- 
tionally favourable, is now highly unfavourable. 

Canadian investment in Latin American mines dates back 
to the middle of the last century, but it was not until 1899 when 
a group of Canadian businessmen invested $10 million in the 
Sao Paulo Tramway, Light and Power Company, the first unit of 
what today is the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company, 
that Latin America became an important field for Canadian in- 
vestment. The book value of Canada’s private long-term invest- 
ment in Latin America is estimated to have been of the order 
of $329 million? at the end of 1958, representing about 10 per 
cent. of the total private investment of Canadians abroad and 
nearly one-third of all such investment outside the United States. 
The total investment in Latin America of all companies incorpor- 
ated under Canadian laws, on the other hand, is estimated to 
be in the neighbourhood of $1.5 billion, the difference between 
this figure and the actual Canadian long-term investment being 
explained by non-resident ownership in Canadian companies with 
operations in Latin America. Some of these companies are 
wholly owned by non-residents or parent corporations outside 
Canada and are incorporated in Canada for historical or legal 
reasons, while other companies have varying degrees of non- 
resident ownership.* 

A growing proportion of Canadian long-term investment in 
Latin America is held in the form of direct investment in the 
sense that it represents ownership by Canadian parent companies 
in subsidiaries or branches in Latin America.4 At the end of 
1958, $137 million, or 42 per cent., of Canada’s total investment 
of $329 million was classified as direct compared to about 
23 per cent. at the close of 1954. This growth in direct invest- 
ment in relation to indirect or portfolio investment has been 


Figure includes Canadian investment in U.S. possessions in the Carri- 
bean area and Central America, but does not include capital invested 
in branches of Canadian chartered banks and insurance companies 
in Latin America, which in any case is probably quite small. Esti- 
mate made by the Balance of Payments Section, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics 

For example, approximately 45 per cent. of the owner-registered 
ordinary shares of the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company 
were held by non-residents at mid-1959. About 37 per cent. of the 
Company’s ordinary shares were held in the form of bearer share 
warrants, for which no geographical distribution of ownership is 
available. See Report of the Annual and Special Meeting of Share- 
holders, June 23, 1959. 


4 Direct investment as defined here does not include investment in 
companies incorporated in Canada but whose principal activities are 
abroad. 
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brought about by a sizable liquidation in recent years of Cana- 
dian holdings of Latin American securities (including the securi- 
ties of some Canadian companies whose principal activities are 
in Latin America) at the same time that a number of Canadian 
parent companies have been expanding their operations in the 
region. At one time Canadians held substantial quantities of 
Latin American government bonds, but these holdings are no 
longer thought to be of much significance. About three-quarters 
of Canada’s total investment, direct and indirect, in Latin 
America at the end of 1954 was estimated to have been in 
utilitiess—in enterprises supplying electric light and power, 
transportation and telephone services in the principal cities of 
Brazil, Bolivia, El Salvador, Mexico and Venezuela. Of increas- 
ing importance, but still accounting for a small proportion of 
total Canadian investment in Latin America, are direct invest- 
ments in mining, fishing, manufacturing, construction and 
facilities for the marketing of products of parent Canadian 
firms. 

Canadians must not be misled by arguments for and against 
Canadian membership in the inter-American system which are 
intended to appeal to the emotions rather than to reason. Talk 
about the “unfilled chair” at the council tables of O.A.S. and 
vague references to Canada’s destiny as an American state, for 
example, contribute nothing to an understanding of the main 
issues raised by the question of Canadian-Latin American rela- 
tions. Fear that any type of formal tie with Latin America 
would involve Canada in Latin American politics must be tem- 
pered by an appreciation of the economic goals of inter-American 
co-operation and an awareness of the stake which Canadians 
have in an improved standard of living in Latin America. 
Failure of the countries of Latin America to achieve a faster 
rate of economic growth in the years ahead constitutes a serious 
threat to the security of Canada and the entire Free World. 





5 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada’s International Investment 
Position, 1926-1954, p. 53. 
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Book Reviews 


Lord LOTHIAN (Philip Kerr) 1882-1940. By J. R. M. Butler. 1960. 
(London: Toronto: Macmillan Co. ix, 385pp. $8.25.) 


If there is one conclusion that emerges from J. R. M. Butler’s new 
life of Lord Lothian it is that, if one talks very earnestly and very much 
about international affairs, one will be taken for an expert, no matter 
how muddle-headed many of one’s opinions may be. It helps, of course, 
to have the right kind of references, for there are always people who 
are more interested in connections than in opinions. But with earnest- 
ness and connections one can go very far. 

Lothian did. He started as a member of the Milner Kindergarten, 
where he acquired the towering self-satisfaction, the moralizing tone, 
and the fixed belief that great political decisions should be reserved for 
the Happy Few that were peculiar to that organization; and he then 
went on to be editor of The Round Table and, after 1916, one of Lloyd 
George’s private secretaries. For that complicated personality he con- 
ceived a wholly uncritical admiration, as a rather embarrassing letter 
of farewell to his chief, which is re-printed here and which fairly drips 
of adulation, shows all too clearly. This is perhaps understandable. The 
Welsh Wizard gave the young Philip Kerr his head at the Peace 
Conference, allowing him a freedom of action and expression that 
thoroughly annoyed Lord Balfour and Winston Churchill, who did not 
believe that decisions should be made by people who could not be held 
accountable for them. This was an unfortunate impression to create, 
for Lloyd George did not last, and, after 1922, Kerr had to find new 
employment. He served briefly as editor of the Daily Chronicle and 
then, in 1925, became secretary of the Rhodes Trust, a post which he 
held for fourteen years and which lent an air of unimpeachable res- 
pectability to his views on international affairs. 

Those views, looked at from our present vantage point, are not im- 
pressive. On the one hand, Lothian talked with great enthusiasm and 
greater looseness about world government. On the other, he claimed— 
and here he resembled people like Neville Chamberlain, Sir Horace 
Wilson, and R. A. Butler—to be a realist, which, when translated into 
concrete terms, meant that he did not believe that the League of Nations 
would work if subjected to any real strain and that he was willing, 
therefore, to make the utmost concessions to those who threatened the 
ideals it stood for. As the threats multiplied, his position came to be 
that Great Britain must not be placed in the negative position of 
fighting a war to defend the status quo in Europe; and he was capable 
or arguing that the Franco-Soviet and Czecho-Soviet treaties encircled 
Germany and made peaceful revision of the Versailles Treaty impos- 
sible. He never, however, faced up to the question of what, if any, 
revision was justifiable; and his attitude by 1938 was one of believing 
that, somehow or other, one could dispose of Hitler by smothering him 
with gifts. Some of his letters—including one in which he attacks 
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Professor E. L. Woodward (and, by extension, all historians) for show- 
ing lack of understanding of the dictators—would be richly comic if one 
did not remember that they were taken seriously by a lot of people who 
should have known better. 

Mr. J. R. M. Butler has written an honest informative book which 
covers every aspect of Lothian’s life, including his religious develop- 
ment. He respects Lothian’s sincerity, while gently deploring many of 
his views. He points out, charitably, that “Lothian’s judgement was 
apt to fail when not faced with responsibility for action” and that his 
best work was done, not when he was writing pieces about world 
politics or speculating on the potentialities for good in the Nazis, but 
when he was working at his job for the Rhodes Trust or serving as 
war-time ambassador to the United States, where his earnestness for 
once was an asset. 


Princeton University GorDON A. CRralIG 


THE INNER CirRcLeE. The Memoirs of Ivone Kirkpatrick. 1959. (Lon- 
don: Toronto: Macmillan. x, 276pp. $5.00.) 


Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick served with the Foreign Office from 1919 until 
he laid down the burden of Permanent Under-Secretary at the end of 
1956. His memoirs contain some reminiscences of his early years—it is 
a pleasant reminder of training for a career in another generation to 
read that he was taken to Switzerland to learn French and spent several 
summers in the Black Forest to reinforce the efforts of a German 
governess, and there are some amusing passages on intelligence work 
during World War I. But the bulk of the book deals with the years 
after September, 1933, when Kirkpatrick arrived at the Anhalter Bahn- 
hof. He remained with the Berlin embassy unti] the outbreak of war, 
and was back in Germany again in 1950 as British High Commissioner. 

On the whole the book is not very informative. Before 1939 Kirk- 
patrick was probably too junior to be able to add much to the general 
picture; after 1945 he is too discreet. He makes no attempt to rival Sir 
Anthony Eden in discussing the Suez crisis of 1956, which is passed over 
in a few words, though he must, as head of the Foreign Office, have 
a great deal more to say on the subject. (Incidentally his Inner Circle 
was not chosen to rival Eden’s Full Circle, but to suggest his career 
on the London-Paris-Rome-Berlin track). Nevertheless there is much 
of interest and a good deal that is amusing. He recounts, for example, 
that just after the massacre of June 30, 1934, Goering arrived late for 
dinner and excused himself with the words that he had only just got 
back from shooting. “Animals, I hope’, snapped the ambassador. 

Kirkpatrick was present at Godesberg and at Munich in 1938. At 
the former meeting he and Schmidt did the interpreting, and as a good 
Germanist he was able to observe how Schmidt pacified the Fiihrer by 
toning down Chamberlain’s more obnoxious phrases. How near war 
was believed to be on the eve of Munich is demonstrated by Kirkpat- 
rick’s making a lengthy telephone call to his wife in London for which 
he was convinced he would never have to pay. Perhaps the most inter- 
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esting and original chapter is the one dealing with Hess’s flight to 
Scotland, where Kirkpatrick was sent to interview him. There are 
also some interesting comments on post-war Germany and on the 
conduct of policy at the Foreign Office. 


University of Toronto RosBert A. SPENCER 


GRIVAS AND THE STORY OF EoKa. By W. Byford-Jones. 1959. (London: 
Robert Hale; Toronto: Thomas Allen. x, 192pp. $4.75.) 


For this study of George Grivas and his terrorist force Eoka, Colonel 
Byford-Jones had the double advantage of personal acquaintance with 
Grivas, and full and constant information from the British authorities 
during the four years of guerrilla fighting which preceded the present 
settlement in Cyprus. 

It is not a flattering portrait of Grivas which emerges. He was an 
ambitious Cypriot who, in search of wider opportunities, went as a 
youth to Greece and became a professional officer in the Hellenic Army. 
Just when he seemed to be winning recognition for his undoubted capa- 
cities as a staff officer, his hopes were shattered by the Greek surrender 
to Germany. He then in 1943 raised a private army “X” with extreme 
Right-wing political sympathies to be ready to assist the Allied forces 
of liberation against the Communist forces of Elas. In the ensuing 
liberation and Civil War in Greece, he was embittered by what he 
regarded as lack of recognition of his services by the British authorities 
and the Greek Right-wing political leaders. He turned his guerrilla 
army “X” into a political party of the extreme Right, but again failed 
miserably. He was defeated in the Greek elections of 1946 and 1950, 
and finally was forcibly retired from the Hellenic Army because his 
terrorist methods had made him politically embarrassing. Bored with 
civilian life and smarting under the sense of failure and injustice, he 
found in the situation in Cyprus an opportunity to rebuild his career. 
He was a violent opponent of Communism, the growth of which in 
Cyprus he viewed with alarm; at the sare time he was a fanatical 
supporter of Enosis, and of the Greek Orthodox Church whose leader 
in Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, was a friend of his youth; and finally 
he had become bitterly anti-British. 

This is the background against which is told the story of Grivas’ 
return to Cyprus in 1954, the organization of his private force Eoka, 
and the campaign of terror which he carried on against the British 
forces until he left for Greece under safe-conduct in 1959. It is a horri- 
fying tale of intimidation of the Cypriot population, of cold-blooded 
stabbing and shooting in the back both of British soldiers and innocent 
civilians, of sabotage of military and non-military objectives, and of 
cruel and ruthless brutality toward prisoners and hostages. Grivas 
directed the operations himself from various hide-outs in the island 
under the nom de guerre of Dighenis, maintaining so strict a secrecy 
about his identity and whereabouts even among his own followers that 
the British were unable to capture him in spite of all their efforts. 
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Grivas’ relations with Makarios and the Greek Orthodox Church 
illustrate another side of this strange man’s character. Despite the 
barbarity of his methods, Grivas was a religious fanatic and ascetic 
with a deep reverence for the leaders of the Orthodox Church in Cyprus; 
in his mind Enosis and Cypriot nationalism were synonymous with the 
claims of the Church. Makarios used this feeling for his own ends, 
and not merely condoned but gave his spiritua] blessing to the most 
brutal acts of terrorism. The author has no admiration for Makarios, 
whom he compares with Rasputin, although he does not minimize his 
power and his political astuteness. His view is that in the end Maka. 
rios, without scruple and purely for political expediency and the per- 
sonal position it would bring for him, abandoned the cause of Enosis, 
which both he and Grivas had said repeatedly was the only solution 
they would accept, in favour of the compromise reached with the 
British, the Greeks, and the Turks. Grivas accepted this betrayal (for 
betrayal it was and done without consultation with Grivas) because 
from the beginning he had been “completely subservient to the Arch- 
bishop”. Makarios’ one concession to Grivas was his insistence that the 
British allow him to leave Cyprus under safe-conduct. And this man 
who for more than four years had mocked all British efforts to govern 
Cyprus and had been responsible for untold death and destruction did 
leave Cyprus and was received in Athens almost as a conquering hero. 
Chapters 17-19 describing this episode are vivid and bitter. 

Colonel Byford-Jones’ subject is Grivas and Eoka, and he tells the 
story thoroughly and well. He has not attempted a complete historical 
analysis of the complexities of the Cyprus issue, which many readers 
would have welcomed. In Chapter 16, however, he does hint at the 
other complicating factors, the attitude of Turkey and the Turkish 
minority, and the aims of the Communist Party in Cyprus. The re- 
viewer agrees with him that the most serious threat to the success of 
the present agreement, hailed as it is with relief as promising an end 
to the violence in Cyprus, is the underground Communist Party which 
still hopes to swing an independent Cyprus into the Communist bloc. 


Trinity College, Toronto Mary E. WHITE 


Nuri as-Sa’Ip. By Lord Birdwood, M.V.O. 1959. (London: Cassell; 
Toronto: British Book Service. xi, 306pp. $7.00.) 


An orphaned son of a petty official and by training a soldier, Nuri 
as-Sa’id possessed talents which enabled him to move with ease and 
authority in the world of high politics. He moved in it for 45 years 
and acquired unique experience and knowledge. He was also a sincere 
upholder of Anglo-Arab friendship. This book is the first biography of 
Nuri, and it is also a tribute to him. 

Despite his dislike of publicity, especially about himself, Nuri gave 
a number of interviews to Lord Birdwood, who is thus able to supply 
new information about his early career. Much of the book is about 
Iraqi affairs and Anglo-Arab relations in general; and as its arrange- 
ment is chronological, these are somewhat confusingly intermingled 
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with one another and with details of Nuri’s life. There are some 
printing errors and queer spellings, and unfortunately there is no docu- 
mentation. Nevertheless it is a valuable book. It was in the press 
before the events of July 1958, whereupon the author added two chap- 
ters but made no other changes. 

Lord Birdwood gives a picture of Nuri’s character—a man of action 
and clear thought, astute but absolutely honest, with a great sense 
of humour and a total lack of conceit. He believed in paternalistic 
government, and Lord Birdwood does not discuss the charge that he 
rode too roughshod over opposition; but he also believed in constitu- 
tional government with parliamentary and cabinet representation of 
important elements including minorities. His rare published or broad- 
cast speeches, with their terse good humour, showed his fellow-feeling 
for the Iraqi man in the street. But to convince Iraqis, let alone Syrians, 
of the merits of his various policies, he needed a propaganda machine 
as strong as those of his enemies. Lord Birdwood may be right in 
attributing Nuri’s fate very largely to his neglect of propaganda. 
Another matter, which Lord Birdwood also does not discuss, wag Nuri’s 
neglect of social problems. He was personally no reactionary, but as 
Foreign Minister in the thirties he belonged to cabinets which grossly 
mishandled agrarian problems, and towards the end of his life the steps 
he took to deal with these and with the housing problem were too little 
and too late. He was always more interested in questions such as 
Fertile Crescent Federation and Middle East Defence, and in the huge 
dams and other projects of the Development Board which was so largely 
his creation. Moreover opposition from leftist intellectuals forced him 
to rely increasingly on reactionary support. One reason for this oppo- 
sition was that Nuri and his contemporaries had been in power too 
long, but the main reason was that he was too pro-British. Not only 
was Britain a formerly dominant and now declining power, but her 
own and her allies’ attitudes towards Iraq were ambiguous and unhelp- 
ful, before and after Suez. Britain deserves a share of the blame for 
this great Arab’s fate. 


Durham University F. R. C. BAGLEY 


PRINCE AND PREMIER. A biography of Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra 
al-Haj. By Harry Miller. 1959 (London: George G. Harrap & Co.; 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. 224pp. $4.00.) 


It is both fitting and proper that we should have at this time a 
biography of Tunku Abdul Rahman, the first Prime Minister of the 
Malayan Federation. For that country is now not only a full partner 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations but also a nation which can 
and should play an increasingly significant role in shaping events in 
South-east Asia. 

The story of Rahman’s rise to power is an extraordinary one and 
loses nothing in the telling. Born a prince, the son of Rahman II, he 
began his career as little more than a playboy. He attended Cambridge 
University where his academic record was as undistinguished as his 
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devotion to enjoyment was determined. After receiving the lowest 
possible standing commensurate with taking a degree he dabbled in law 
at the Inns of Court. Failing to meet the standards there, in part 
because of a distaste for law, he returned to Malaya. Nothing in his 
record at Cambridge or in the years which he spent in his native 
country before World War Two gave evidence of either ability or dedi- 
cation to governmental service. All this changed with the Japanese 
invasion of 1941. Rahman now began to display a keen interest in his 
country and to show considerable ability in administrative work. When 
the war ended he gradually moved up from one position of authority to 
another until his supreme moment came when he was offered and 
accepted the Presidency of the U.M.N.O. The struggle for Malayan 
independence was now joined. It was one which was bound to be 
complicated and protracted for Britain was justifiably reluctant to turn 
over the reins of government to Malaya until the Communist guerrillas 
were destroyed and the political rights of the very large Chinese and 
Indian population safeguarded. When these conditions were met the 
British gracefully withdrew and Rahman became Malaya’s first Prime 
Minister. 

The story of Rahman’s life can hardly be dull, for this is a man 
with an exciting past, unquestioned ability when his mind is put to 
the task, and a keen sense of dedication and devotion to duty. Un- 
happily, the book does not measure up to the man. The style is often 
irritating, the judgment of events sometimes uncertain and the analysis 
of character often superficial. The book abounds in exchanges of con- 
versations which may be accurate but are never documented. Further, 
the story of the offering of the presidency of the U.M.N.O. to Rahman 
lacks depth and detail. Finally, the sections examining the grave 
racial problems Malaya faces are too thin. But one should not judge 
Mr. Miller too harshly. He is out to write a short and popular account 
of a fascinating man, and if you want a brisk and lively story then 
Mr. Miller’s book will fill your needs. 


University of Toronto Patrick C. T. WHITE 


Doctor GOEBBELS. His Life and Death. By Roger Manvell and Heinrich 
Fraenkel. 1960. (London: Wm. Heinemann Ltd.; Toronto: British 


Book Service. xiii, 329pp. $7.00.) 


Joseph Goebbels was not a man one would expect to find in the 
Nazi hierarchy. Intelligent, cultured, in many ways ascetic, and partly 
crippled, he did not fit the popular concept of the Aryan superman. 
Yet only Goebbels chose to remain and die with his Fihrer in the 
Berlin Bunker. 

In this new biography Roger Manvell and Heinrich Fraenkel seek 
an explanation for the dedicated fanaticism of the Minister of Propa- 
ganda and National Enlightenment, the Gauleiter of Berlin who died 
with his city and, for one last day, Chancellor of the Reich. It is a 
book that explodes many widely accepted myths about Goebbels which 
he was in a unique position to establish. It draws testimony from 
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Goebbels’ sister, his schoolteacher, a close boyhood friend and from 
many hitherto unpublished letters and diaries. 

The picture which first emerges is that of a vain, yet frustrated 
writer embittered against a society which apparently failed to give 
him his proper recognition; a man who had also been, and for the rest 
of his life remained, an actor. In the beginning Goebbels was “always 
more concerned with the effect on the audience than with the signi- 
ficance of what he was saying”. His early speeches seemed to be no 
more than scripts with which he could achieve his ambition of swaying 
the emotions of an audience. Even in later life Goebbels never seemed 
really to leave the stage and found it necessary to act out any part he 
was playing. ‘Much of what he claims for himself is just, but he is so 
vain of his achievements that he basks almost indecently in the sun- 
shine of his self-assumed virtues.” 

Yet this self-conscious posing is only one side of Goebbels’ character. 
His later diaries give us a picture of a man who assumed responsibility 
for the way in which Germany conducted herself in a total war of sur- 
vival. Making no sharp distinction between the administration of the 
country and the propaganda associated with it, he considered that his 
work as propagandist made it necessary that he be given the fullest 
plenary powers to “become the ruler of Germany while Hitler con- 
trolled the war”. The plan for the new order of Europe in time had 
to be replaced by visions of a new Germany which would one day rise 
from the rubble of the one now being destroyed. Goebbels’ final atti- 
tude was one of utter disregard for the fate of the German people who 
had proved themselves unfit for the Nazi ideal, and a fanatic’s preoccu- 
pation with the foundations of a heroic Hitler legend. 

This is a biography that needed to be written, if only to counter 
Goebbels’ own version of his role in the Nazi movement, yet we still 
have no clear picture of this contradictory figure. Goebbels, by far 
the most interesting member of the Nazi gang, remains something of a 
mystery whose power and influence became meaningful only in terms of 
the history of the people and events around him. 


University of Waterloo T. H. QUALTER 


THE LONG Way TO FREEDOM. By James T. Shotwell. 1960. (New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co.; Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Ltd. 639pp. 
$8.25. ) 


Among all Professor Shotwell’s writings, this remarkable book is 
possibly his maximum opus. 

Despite the title, it is not a thesis but an enlightening world history— 
a summing up of what he deems “most important in the history and 
destiny of mankind’’—by a profound scholar, a great teacher and a life 
long work for the betterment of international relations through knowl- 
edge and reason. It clarifies the main processes through which human 
society came to be what and where it is today. 

The central theme of these twenty-six masterly chapters is man’s 
unending though often frustrating struggle for individual and collective 
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freedom, from the ice-age to the “Cold War”. “Freedom is the interplay 
of the interests of the society and the individuals—which is also the 
meaning of justice’. The sections are self-contained like independent 
essays, and enriched with substantial quotations from famous docu- 
ments. The last third of the volume is reserved for the twentieth 
century. 

Dr. Shotwell uses his right as a senior historian, a temperate Wil- 
sonian and a counsellor of statesmen striving for the organization of 
international peace, to vitalize his clear narrative with firm judgements 
and stimulating generalizations sometimes debatable but always solidly 
based when read in context. With him the past and the present com- 
bine to explain each other and prepare us for adjustment to a future 
of ever accelerating change. Especially authoritative are Dr. Shotwell’s 
appraisals of the international institutions engendered by two world 
wars: the League of Nations, the International Labor Organization and 
the United Nations, with all of those origins he was actively associated. 
Finally and hopefully he foresees the “sovereignty of science” forcing 
the obdurate national sovereignties “to merge their interests and respect 
the rights of others”. 

A most valuable book, blemished only by multiple misprints. 


Vancouver S. MacK EASTMAN 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW BY THE INTERNATIONAL COURT. 
By Sir Hersch Lauterpacht. 1959. (New York: Praeger; Toronto: 
Burns & MacEachern. xiv, 408pp. $12.50.) 


This book is the second edition of an essay the author first pub- 
lished in 1933 under the title “The Development of Internationa] Law 
by the Permanent Court of International Justice”. The earlier essay 
consisted of just over 100 pages. The new book runs to more than 400 
pages, and it covers judgments and advisory opinions down to the end 
of 1954, when the distinguished author was elected one of the Judges 
of the International Court. 

The object of the study, like its predecessor, is to assess the work of 
the Court—the two Courts—in terms of the persistent problems of the 
judicial function in general and of international tribunals in particular. 
Judge Lauterpacht states that he is “not concerned primarily with 
giving a complete account of the substantive contribution of the Court 
to the various branches of international law”. In many instances, how- 
ever, that is precisely what he does, one result being that lawyers and 
political scientists will find that his book is of great practical value as 
well as being highly thought-provoking. 

The volume is divided into 5 parts and 29 chapters. Part 1, entitled 
“The Law Behind the Cases”, is especially interesting. It sweeps grandly 
over sources, precedent, techniques of interpretation, and the place of 
the Court in international society. Those interested in federalism and 
the role of appellate courts in federal systems will find that familiar 
themes have been used effectively here. The remaining four parts of 
the book treat of judicial caution, judicial legislation, the effectiveness 
of law, and the Court and state sovereignty. Many of the author’s old 
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favourites are in these parts. He has not changed his views about 
abuse of rights or the nature of the general principles of law or the 
position of the individual as a subject of international law. These and 
virtually every major topic brought into prominence by the rulings 
are examined with characteristic care and persuasiveness. Judge 
Lauterpacht concludes his analysis by reminding us that though dis- 
cretion bulks large in the Court’s work “the restraints upon it are more 
immediate and more tangible [than within the state] having regard 
to the voluntary character of international jurisdiction”. 

As an outstanding teacher and practitioner of international law, the 
author was well-known for his emphasis upon the importance of case, 
as opposed to statutory and treaty, law. What he has written here is 
an object lesson in how to use that rapidly accumulating material to 
show, realistically, the changing boundary between law and discretion 
as drawn by the “principal judicial organ” of the international com- 
munity. 

* * * * * *« * * * * * * * * . * * * * 

The reviewer learned of the death of Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, on 
May 8th, 1960, at the age of sixty-two, after this review was prepared, 
and he wishes now to add a few words of tribute to the memory of this 
great international lawyer. 

Sir Hersch Lauterpacht was educated at Vienna and at the Univer- 
sity of London. He became Assistant Lecturer in the London School of 
Economics in 1927 and Reader in Public International Law in London 
University in 1932. He was called to the Bar by Gray’s Inn in 1936. 
From 1938-1955 he was Whewell Professor of International Law in the 
University of Cambridge, and on at least four occasions, between 1930- 
1947, he was invited to lecture at The Hague Academy of International 
Law. 

Sir Hersch Lauterpacht was a brilliant teacher, writer and judge. 
No withdrawn academic, he was active, as a solicitor, in the settlement 
of many potentially serious controversies. He appeared before the 
courts in a number of international cases, and for a time he served on 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration. He was known the world over as 
the Editor of the British Year Book of International Law, the Annual 
Digest and Reports of Public International Law Cases, and, more 
recently, the Cambridge Studies in Comparative and International Law. 
His many books include Recognition in International Law (1947) and 
International Law and Human Rights (1950). As much as anything, 
however, his quite extraordinary influence was due to the imagination, 
lucidity and detachment which he brought to the editorship of Oppen- 
heim’s International Law, a treatise that is known and used wherever 
the subject is seriously studied. “Oppenheim” underwent important 
changes during Sir Hersch’s long editorship, and it is well known that, 
were it not for his own modesty, the work would have appeared, almost 
from the outset, as Lauterpacht’s International Law. Perception, in- 
tegrity, and optimism without illusion characterize Sir Hersch Lauter- 
pacht’s professional writings. He will be remembered as an absolutely 
outstanding figure in international legal circles. 


University of Western Ontario R. St. J. MACDONALD 
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BLoc PoLiTics IN THE UNITED NaTIOoNS. By Thomas Hovet, Jr. 1960. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press; Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. xviii, 197pp. $7.75.) 


Professor Hovet of New York University has been concerned with 
problems of group or bloc voting in the United Nations General As- 
sembly for almost a decade. With the help of delegates and members 
of the Secretariat who must obviously remain anonymous he has des- 
cribed and analysed with meticulous care and patience (there are no 
less than 70 charts) the origin and character of bloc voting. As he 
points out, it is easier than in a national assembly for delegates to 
trade votes by groups, since Assembly recommendations are just recom- 
mendations and the felt moral or political obligations are correspond- 
ingly less. There is only one true bloc, the Soviet bloc, which, as he 
correctly demonstrates, “to all intents and purposes operates as a single 
unit”. There are eight identifiable “caucusing groups”, the largest being 
the Asian-African (then of 29), within whose ranks there are also 
caucuses of Arab states and Africans, and the smallest the Benelux. 
Ten states are in no caucusing group. Each is described and its per- 
formance analysed, with the Soviet bloc recording an “Ivory Soap” 
voting uniformity of 95.97 per cent, while the Commonwealth, as Cana- 
dians will not be surprised to learn, voted identically in the first thirteen 
years of the General Assembly with a percentage of 13.1 and was 
divided 58.4 per cent of the time. Because of the position of South 
Africa, its lowest degree of identical voting is on issues involving human 
rights where the score is 3.4 per cent. With the rush towards near 
universality, the number of caucusing groups is likely to increase and 
for that reason the author warns that, if intransigent group positions 
are not to develop, “ ... encouragement [by whom?] will have to be 
given to developing interest bases rather than regional bases for caucus- 
ing groups”. He is concerned at the apparent failure of the United 
States to adjust itself to the conditions which have developed since 1955 
and remarks glumly: “One is almost shocked by the number of times 
which members of delegations desirous of understanding the United 
States position comment on the virtual lack of personal relations en- 
couraged by the United States delegation on any other level than the 
ambassadorial level, where, it is felt, that the public policy position 
predominates.” 

This book should have a long run as an essential reference source on 
an increasingly important institutional problem in the United Nations. 


University of British Columbia F. H. SowArD 


THE Power OF SMALL STATES. Diplomacy in World War II. By Annette 
Baker Fox. 1959. (Chicago: University of Chicago; Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. ix, 212pp. $4.50.) 


At the outbreak of war in 1939, twenty European states hopefully 
declared their neutrality; six managed to maintain some semblance of 
it. The explanation of the success of three of these states—Turkey, 
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Spain and Sweden—and of the failure of two others—Norway and 
Finland—is the subject of this book. The wartime experiences of these 
countries are used to illustrate the circumstances in which the power 
of small states—as measured by their ability to resist the demands of 
great powers—can be maximized. Case studies are made of some 
twenty-five distinct crises, among them the Allied bid for Turkish bel- 
ligerency in 1943, the negotiation of the Peace of Moscow with Finland 
in March 1940, British demands for a Norwegian ban on German 
shipping through the Leads, transit rights for German troops in Sweden 
and Spanish reluctance to declare war on the West. 

The analysis of these wartime events leads Mrs. Fox to formulate 
certain conclusions concerning the objective conditions conducive to the 
maintenance of small power neutrality—now and in the past. One 
factor is the strategic requirements of the belligerents. As Stalin told 
the hapless Finns in October 1939: “I am sorry, gentlemen, we cannot 
do anything about geography”. On the other hand, control of a scarce 
resource of critical importance to the conduct of the war—such as 
chrome (Turkey), nickel (Finland), iron ore (Sweden), wolfram (Spain) 
or shipping (Norway)—strengthens a country’s bargaining position. 
In the last resort, however, “the main boundaries of action” are set by 
“the relative military strength of the belligerents’”. The more numer- 
ous the great powers involved and the more intense the competition 
among them, the greater will be the manoeuvrability of small neutrals. 

When the local balance of power is upset decisively, a state deter- 
mined to remain “neutral” is compelled, as all five considered in this 
study were at different times compelled, to bend with the wind in an 
anti-balance of power direction. This is not to suggest that minor 
powers are completely helpless pawns of great power politics. The 
fate of such nations still depends to some extent on their own unity of 
purpose, the skill of their negotiators and, above all, on their “capacity 
and will to employ force to resist violently an act of violence”. Hitler 
attacked weakly-armed Norway but by-passed well-armed Sweden. 
“Where each belligerent believes that a small neutral can and will 
defend itself against such attack by the other long enough for effective 
help to arrive . . . the small state is unlikely to lose its neutrality”. 

The Power of Small States is a pioneer work of immense interest 
and solid scholarship. It deserves wide reading and careful pondering. 
Canadians will be particularly interested in applying Mrs. Fox’s findings 
to their own position vis-a-vis the Americans and the Russians. 


Carleton University Douc.Las G. ANGLIN 


THE PusBLic SERVICE IN NEw States. A Study in Some Trained Man- 
power Problems. By Kenneth Younger. 1960. (New York: Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. viii, 113pp. $2.00.) 


It is clear that if independence is to succeed, a new state must be to 
some degree politically mature and administratively competent. Most 
news headlines are given to the signs of political strength or weakness, 
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for administrative capacity is less visible, at least in the short run, 
though it is no less essential if the new state is to survive. The shock 
of independence and the urge to undertake vastly expanded programmes 
of state activity place immense new burdens on the machinery of gov- 
ernment at the moment when many of the foreign administrators are 
leaving. The transitional period of the year before independence and 
the three or four years following assumes crucial importance. 

Mr. Younger examines the arrangements for the “nationalization” of 
the superior public services in four new states which achieved (or were 
to achieve) independence between 1956 and 1960. The states are: 
Nigeria, Ghana, Malaya and the Sudan. 

The emphasis of the book rests upon the circumstances of the with- 
drawal or retention of the services of British officials. There is a de- 
tailed examination of the terms of compensation of career colonial 
civil servants and the contractual arrangements under which they may 
continue to serve. In a report to the Colonial Office these matters 
would be appropriate but the general reader is unlikely to be much 
concerned with the detailed provisions governing “Special List B” in 
Eastern Nigeria. 

The title of the book, The Public Service in New States, is seriously 
misleading, for Mr. Younger deals only with three African states and 
(very briefly) with Malaya. And all his examples were formerly under 
the control of the British Colonial Office. Further, his concern is almost 
exclusively with the replacement of British personnel by Africans. He 
does not discuss the changing status and role of the public service upon 
independence. Is the concept of an elite, non-political civil service 
appropriate in Ghana or the Sudan? Again, what is to be the relation- 
ship between the politicians—the national heroes—and their permanent 
advisers, some of whom will be foreigners and others those who had 
aided the foreigners to govern? The author does not examine how the 
new states are filling the vacancies. There is a brief mention of the 
possibility of lowering standards for appointment and accelerated pro- 
motion, but no discussion of the issue of political or personal patronage. 
Perhaps Mr. Younger intended to eschew politics and stick to adminis- 
tration but in some of the new states this is an impossible line to 
draw. 


McGill University KEITH CALLARD 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION. By Rolf F. Sannwald and Jacques Stohler. 
1959. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press; Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders. xvi, 260pp. $5.75.) 


This theoretical analysis by two Swiss economists of the economic 
consequences of the establishment of a customs union in continental 
Europe originally appeared in German in 1957. The authors advocate 
the establishment of customs unions because these tend to provide the 
economic gains from free trade stemming from specialization of labour, 
economies of large scale production and vigorous competition with its 
attendant technical innovation while, unlike free trade they contend, 
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being possible of achievement. Today, political appeal lies in the posi- 
tive act of creating international or supranational institutions and this 
can only be done by similar nations, hence the necessity for only re- 
gional, not universal, free trade. In any case, write the authors, “inte- 
gration is more of a political than an economic desideratum”. 

The economic analysis discusses tariff, exchange rate and fiscal 
policies correctly and concisely. It acknowledgedly owes much, one 
might almost write all, to Professor J. E. Meade, including, unfortu- 
nately, his tedious taxonomic method of exposition. Though the analysis 
contains nothing novel for the specialist in the theory of international 
trade, it provides an excellent instructive and comprehensible summary 
for others, though it may give them an unfortunate impression of the 
elegance of expression of economists. 

The authors demonstrate that the higher are the original rates of 
duty of countries forming a customs union, the greater is the likelihood 
of a rise in economic welfare. Trade is more likely to be created, which 
is to say that goods previously produced at home are now imported, and 
trade is less likely to be diverted, which is to say that goods previously 
imported from low cost third countries are now imported from higher 
cost partner countries because of tariff preference. The authors are 
not worried about transitional difficulties in the establishment of new 
trade patterns, reasonably pointing to recent experience when yet more 
radical economic transformations have been achieved with little pain. 

The book follows Meade in his regrettably rather isolated advocacy 
of flexible rates of exchange to permit the easiest adjustment in the 
balance of payments of member countries, especially during the early 
days of union when important structural changes in their economies 
take place. A European Monetary Fund could act as a stabilization 
fund to avoid the possible misuse of stabilizing operations by national 
funds for competitive purposes. 

The section discussing fiscal policies considers the effect of different 
methods of taxation on the pattern of trade and concludes that tax 
harmonization is not a prerequisite of customs unions. 

The authors do not venture to estimate the extent to which a Euro- 
pean customs union might, in fact, affect the course of trade in parti- 
cular commodities and the costs and prices of different industries. Such 
estimates involve statistical and theoretical problems of great difficulty, 
but that is what we really want to know. 


University of Toronto H. C. EASTMAN 


NATO IN THE 1960’s. Studies in International Security: [. By Alastair 
Buchan. 1960. (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson. xii, 13lpp. 12/6d.) 


This book is the first major production of the new Institute for 
Strategic Studies and (since the Institute’s periodical, Survival, is a 
collection of reprints of significant articles) its first piece of original 
writing. The reason for the foundation of the Institute was that a 
need was felt for the stimulation in Britain of discussion on problems 
of national and international security by well-informed individuals even 
though they might not be in possession of the classified information 
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available in official circles. Such discussion, it was believed, would serve 
to inform the public and so would help to bridge the alarming gap be- 
tween government and people in these mysteries of global strategy and 
perhaps also to guide the thought and action of responsible ministers. 
(One must comment in passing that the need for a similar stimulus in 
Canada seems even greater.) 

NATO in the 1960’s is a by-product of the work of a group which 
met under the auspices of the Institute in 1959 to study the problems of 
interdependence in NATO. The author, who is Director of the Institute, 
also acknowledges a great debt to civil and military officials who, with- 
out necessarily disclosing classified information, greatly aided the work 
by giving freely of their experience and judgments. The book is not, 
however, a conference or committee document but is the product of the 
author’s own thinking and consists of his own suggested solutions. 

His premises are that the Soviet communist threat which created 
NATO is still with us and will remain into the foreseeable future; that, 
while every effort to work out working agreements for co-existence 
must be followed up (and he mentioned the United Nations, disarma- 
ment, international forces, and disengagement as possibilities in this 
direction) it is also necessary to strengthen and preserve NATO as the 
chief barrier against certain aspects of Russian expansionism. But he 
adds that the Soviet threat has increased because of improved Soviet 
technology and because of a greater flexibility in Soviet methods. 
Therefore, he says, NATO must adapt itself to counter these new threats 
in order to be able to meet them wherever they occur and in whatever 
form they assume. Most important of all is the putsch which the 
Soviets are making to win over the newly freed countries, a move which 
is primarily in the non-military sphere but which might be backed by 
Soviet arms if Western counter-efforts seerned like succeeding. 

While the Alliance is basically a military alliance, Mr. Buchan fol- 
lows other writers on NATO in asserting that it is something more than 
the old-fashioned, temporary military alliance. Largely because of the 
permanence of the danger, it has developed certain aspects of the 
original treaty that make possible a closer association of the principals. 
Without the abrogation of their sovereignty, i.e., without the formation 
of some form of federalism, there is a new form of relationship which 
Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Dulles christened “interdependence” when they 
patched up the family spat over Suez. Interdependence, or close co- 
operation, operates in the military, economic and diplomatic fields. It 
has always existed in NATO but is still capable of very great improve- 
ment and extension. 

The purpose of the book is to explore the means by which inter- 
dependence can be used to strengthen NATO in order to counter Soviet 
threats. Thus, Mr. Buchan urges a greater specialisation in the forces 
of the NATO countries though he realises that there are political and 
economic obstacles to overcome. He produces the argument that in 
the new age of interdependence a country’s power and influence is pro- 
portionate to the extent to which it is prepared to specialise in its arms 
for the sake of the common cause and thus is no longer a factor of the 
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strength of the balanced forces with it can command. If this is so 
(and it is a complete reversal of traditional concepts of the relation of 
military force to political influence in a world of sovereign states), 
it has implications which Canadian statesmen should examine fully and 
carefully. 

Among the specific suggestions which Mr. Buchan advances are 
proposals for associating the Strategic Air Command more closely with 
NATO in SACDET (SAC Deterrent Force), for integrating R.A.F. 
Bomber Command with a new European nuclear deterrent system, and 
for the replacement of the R.C.A.F. squadrons in Europe (which are 
tremendously expensive by European standards) by an R.A.F. tactical 
force. He also says that the need for a mobile brigade under SHAPE 
might be filled by the assignment of the Canadian Brigade to that task. 
These are only a few of the ideas suggested in this book. Its amazing 
fertility in this respect is perhaps most demonstrated by the author’s 
dying thrust, a rhetorical question: Has the time come when the Anglo- 
Saxon countries should abandon the conservatism of centuries and adopt 
a metric system to further NATO’s independence? 

Undoubtedly this is one of the most important general examinations 
of NATO that has yet appeared. It comes at a significant time, for 
the alliance is now comfortably past the half-way mark in its minimum 
term of existence. The Treaty obligation ends in 1969 at which date 
continued membership becomes optional. What Mr. Buchan does not 
say is that public interest in NATO has greatly declined in recent 
years, perhaps as a result of Khrushchev’s smiles. Whether this decline 
has been reversed by the Summit fiasco is something we cannot yet tell. 
In his long view of the Alliance and of its role, Mr. Buchan has ignored 
these minor ups and downs. But, as NATO does not abrogate national 
sovereignty in the important sphere of the right to secede, these minor 
fluctuations in public interest might assume an importance which makes 
it necessary to keep them always in mind. Excellent readable studies 
like Mr. Buchan’s will go far to indoctrinate the general public and 
so to check the growth of laxity, apathy, and ignorance. 


Royal Military College of Canada RICHARD A. PRESTON 


NUCLEAR POLICY FOR WAR AND PEACE. By Thomas E. Murray. 19860. 


(New York: World Publishing Co.; Toronto: Nelson, Foster & Scott. 


241pp. $4.75.) 


Mr. Murray, who for seven years was a member of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, devotes the major part of his book to criticism of 
United States nuclear weapons policy. He is firmly against the policy 
of deterring war by threatening massive retaliation with megaton 
thermonuclear weapons. The strategic thermonuclear stockpile repre- 
sents, in his view, a mere capacity to wreak nuclear violence which is 
politically useless and completely unjustifiable from the moral stand- 
point. 

As a basis for approach to an alternative policy he presents a case 
for drawing a clear line of distinction between the strategic thermo- 
nuclear weapons of megaton size and the tactical nuclear weapons of 
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the smaller kiloton order of magnitude. A military policy based upon 
use only of the tactical nuclear weapons would, he maintains, permit 
war to revert to the more moral status of a struggle between opposing 
military forces; civilian and neutral populations would be far less 
threatened or involved, limited aggression could be resisted by limited 
means, and limited political aims could be achieved without hazarding 
the whole future of humanity. This approach could lead to a permanent 
ban on the testing and manufacture of megaton bombs and to dis- 
armament to the extent of destruction of existing megaton bomb stock- 
piles. It would permit the further development and testing of kiloton 
nuclear bombs under conditions that produce no fall-out worries. 

The theoretical appeal of Mr. Murray’s proposals can scarcely be 
questioned, but has it more practical hopefulness than other approaches 
to nuclear disarmanent? How does one not merely produce but ensure 
preservation of the distinction between the tactical and the strategical 
nuclear weapons, and a restriction to the use of the former in the extre. 
mities of war? How would one commend to the NATO allies this policy 
that would promise to locate the nuclear weapons exchange on the 
traditional battleground of Western Europe? One could have wished 
for more examination of such questions and a less wordy exposition 
of the theory. 

The author’s account of his personal experience of the way in which 
United States nuclear weapons policy has been evolved in the last 
decade is fascinating, but left me with a less disturbing reaction than is 
clearly expected from the reader. 

Of the four chapters devoted to nuclear policy for peace, two are 
taken up with much complaining about American backwardness in the 
development of nuclear reactors for electrical power supply and with 
an analysis of the private versus public power supply issue in the 
United States. A further chapter criticizes the way in which secrecy 
of nuclear information has been handled, while the remaining chapter 
examines the actual and desirable arrangements for derivation and 
control of United States nuclear policy. These atoms-for-peace chapters 
are of interest primarily to American readers. 


Ottawa J. E. KEYSTON 


THE Impact oF AIR Power. Edited by Eugene M. Emme. 1959. (New 
York: Toronto: D. Van Nostrand. xiii, 941pp. $13.75.) 


Dr. Emme’s aim was to present a complete story of the development 
of air power, together with a comprehensive evaluation of the influence 
it had on national security (particularly American) and national policy 
(again, particularly American). He uses two devices to achieve this 
aim: he introduces each of the twelve parts into which he has divided 
the subject matter by a summary, short, concise, and thus inevitably 
often somewhat dogmatic; and he follows it up with a selection of 
writings which bear on the problems with which he has dealt in his 
introduction. The sequence is, thus, a categorica] statement, supported 
by much authority. A bibliography is added to each chapter for good 
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measure, for those who would want to know more about the already 
amply discussed subjects. 

The result is a weighty tome which I, for one, would recommend 
less for consecutive reading than as a valuable reference and as a 
source of “familiar quotations’. There are, of course, the classical 
discourses on air power which are always worth re-reading, such as the 
excerpts from Trenchard’s Air Power and National Security, and Dou- 
het’s The Command of the Air, or, of more recent offerings, Kissinger’s 
brilliant Force and Diplomacy. In general, however, only the author’s 
own introductions fit firmly together. They contain statements which 
are arguable—as when Dr. Emme says flatly that “old fashioned wars, 
when limited political objectives could be decisively won with con- 
ventional military forces, seem forever relegated to the history books” 
—but they certainly present, with sometimes frightening clarity, the 
present American doctrine of the use of air power. 

As to the texts by other writers which form the greater part of the 
book, they are generally well chosen. Sometimes, though, the author 
forgets that an anthology, by definition, is a critical selection from a 
literature. Otherwise he could not have put, to give but one instance, a 
typical after-dinner speech, full of annoying clichés, by Captain “Eddie” 
Rickenbacker side-by-side with an excerpt from James T. Shotwell’s 
The Last Frontier. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that among the ablest writings in- 
corporated in the book, two come from the pen of a Canadian hardly 
known beyond the borders of this country, James I. Jackson. 


Toronto JOHN GELLNER 
TH» GREAT CONTEST. Russia and the West. By Isaac Deutscher. 1960. 
(New York: Toronto: Oxford University Press. vii, 86pp. $2.75.) 


Isaac Deutscher, the outstanding biographer of Stalin and Trotsky, 
may be fairly described as a “free Marxist”. His latest volume, con- 
sisting of four lectures delivered in Canada in 1959, reveals his candid 
faith in his own version of Marxism, and demonstrates how provocative 
such a commentator can be. The Great Contest is a book well worth 
an evening, which is all that its eighty-odd pages require, but it should 
not be approached without a healthy sense of critical skepticism, for 
the book bristles with highly questionable interpretations as well as the 
most challenging insights. 

Although Mr. Deutscher’s admiration of Trotsky is probably proof 
that he will maintain his integrity as a Marxist not beholden to the 
Kremlin, Khrushchev has moved Soviet doctrine close enough to 
Deutscher’s views that the latter appears willing to swallow elements 
of the current Soviet line that many readers will find indigestible. For 
example, Mr. Deutscher accepts the gist of Khrushchev’s assertion that 
the USSR has always adhered to peaceful co-existence as the basis of 
its foreign policy and that only “capitalist” powers have violated this 
principle (p. 64.) In support of this Deutscher notes that the Allied 
intervention after 1917 and the German invasion of 1941 are the only 
breaches of co-existence. In other words, it would appear that Soviet 
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aggression against various states in the period 1917-1921, against the 
victims of the Nazi-Soviet pact during 1939-1941, and against the 
occupied countries of East Europe after the Second World War (or 
Korea) either did not happen or that such acts are quite consistent 
with peaceful co-existence, as defined by Khrushchev and accepted by 
Deutscher. In the same spirit we read (p. 41) that the Khrushchev 
government has not exploited its technological triumphs in rocketry “to 
foster a mood of arrogance and aggressiveness, a mood which, unfor- 
tunately, was not absent from the West during the years of the Ameri- 
can monopoly of atomic power”. Has Mr. Deutscher not read Khrush- 
chev’s blunt threats to every country that has sought security in 
alliance with the United States, and has he forgotten that, during the 
American atomic monopoly, the Communists were permitted to estab- 
lish themselves in Czechoslovakia while the atom-armed United States 
responded with supine inaction? On the basis of such a one-sided out- 
look, it is not surprising to find that peaceful co-existence and Khrush- 
chev-style total disarmament are regarded as something of a bright 
new world. 

One of the foundations of Mr. Deutscher’s optimism is his faith in 
a most questionable law of history: that political and intellectual free- 
dom inevitably spring from economic and educational advancement. 
This is reassuring when applied to the presumed future of the USSR, 
but seems most precarious when one remembers that Hitler came to 
power in a country in which the general social and economic level ex- 
ceeded that of the present Soviet Union in many ways. Is there, in- 
deed, any dependable correlation of economic advancement and political 
liberty? Some analysts of the United States would suggest that what 
correlation may exist is the reverse of Mr. Deutscher’s benign assump- 
tion. 

In short, the critically-minded reader is likely to take issue with The 
Great Contest in many important respects, but he will find the book 
worth reading, if only for the splendid, neo-marxist challenge that Mr. 
Deutscher delivers in the last chapter. But this challenge should not 
be read apart from the other high-level speculative writing of the day, 
especially W. W. Rostow’s small book, The Stages of Economic Growth: 
A Non-Communist Manifesto, which does much to undercut the Marxian 
economic conceptions on which Mr. Deutscher bases so much. 


University of Alberta RoBErRT H. MCNEAL 


PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE. An Analysis of Soviet Foreign Policy. By 
Wladyslav W. Kulski. 1959. (Chicago: Henry Regnery, in co-opera- 
tion with the Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Inc. xxi, 662pp. 


$12.50.) 


Alternating waves of German and Soviet expansion in Europe have 
had, as one of their by-products, the metamorphosis of many former 
European diplomats into scholars and professors, especially in fields 
such as Eastern Europe where a paucity of western scholars has con- 
tributed. It has been assumed that the practitioners of diplomacy could 
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easily shed their own raiment and don the robe of scholarship, and 
that indeed their persona] experience would reveal to them the “reali- 
ties of international affairs” not visible to the trained scholar. This 
has not been without serious impact, both advantageous and dis- 
advantageous, on American scholarship, and indeed on American think- 
ing generally about Eastern Europe. . 

One such expatriate from diplomatic circles is W. W. Kulski, war- 
time Polish minister in London, and now professor at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, whose prolific writings about the Soviet Union are well-known and 
widely used. In this latest contribution of over 600 pages, the virtues 
and the drawbacks of his background are quite evident. Drawing 
heavily on Soviet and Polish sources, Kulski has constructed a compila- 
tion of information on Soviet foreign policy, diffuse and amorphous in 
its vastness. Conciseness is not the book’s chief virtue. Almost a 
third of the book consists of copious quotations from his sources. Ex- 
cursions are made into such byways as the study of Russian in non- 
Russian areas in the U.S.S.R., and the organization of Oriental Studies 
in that country. In order to demonstrate the falsity of Soviet adher- 
ence to Pancha Shila and the existence of Soviet “colonialism”, a rather 
superficial summary is given of the Soviet record at home and abroad, 
country by country, including some treatment of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion and the Polish resistance in 1956. 

This is not to say that the book does not have a central theme, and 
an interesting one at that—the communist doctrine of underdeveloped 
countries, and Soviet policies towards them. After a preliminary sur- 
vey of communist theory of revolution from Lenin to Khrushchev, 
Kulski proceeds to a detailed analysis of the Communist view of the 
underdeveloped world, in which be brings out the great importance 
attached by Lenin and his successors to the perspective of revolution 
in Asia. The current version of the Leninist doctrine of the swift 
transition from a democratic to a socialist revolution, even in the most 
backward of countries, is fully set forth through appropriate quotations. 
The unique Chinese experience, with its mobilization of the peasantry 
and the alliance with a section of the bourgeoisie, is expounded as the 
model for Asia as a whole, and indeed for Africa and Latin America, 
too. It is also made clear that Stalin’s distrust of the colonial bour- 
geoisie, especially in independent Asian states, has now been abandoned 
in favour of friendliness towards, or even alliance with, the leadership 
of Asian and African states where the transition to the socialist revolu- 
tion, led by the Communist Party, is not yet on the agenda. Hence 
the emergence, since Stalin’s death, of the theory of the three camps, 
and the recognition of the desirability of Soviet aid to the uncommitted 
countries which belong neither to the “capitalist” nor to the “socialist” 
camps. A profusion of evidence documents the ambivalence of Soviet 
attitudes on this matter, but does not provide a clear conclusion as to 
the relative weight accorded in Soviet thinking to the ultimate goal of 
revolution in Asia, and the immediate goal of friendship and aid for 
non-communist Asian states. 
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Indeed the reader must search hard on his own amongst the mass 
of quotations for really firm conclusions as to “the basic patterns, 
objectives and means” of Soviet foreign policy, the avowed subject of 
the book. It is presumed that Soviet long term objectives remain un- 
changed, namely, to maintain the status quo of the communist world, 
to upset the status quo elsewhere, preferably by non-military means, 
and to achieve ultimately the goal of world communism (p. xx). Two 
basic motivations are postulated: ideological and national. It is as- 
sumed, however, that there is no basic contradiction between these two 
motives, an assumption that begs the question rather than offering 
a solution (p. xvii). The whole tenor of the book is indeed that ideology 
is unified and unchanging, and a decisive force in moulding Soviet 
foreign policy. Yet at one point (p. 387) western negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. are justified on the ground of “its business-like attitude to- 
wards its own national interests”. It is also admitted at the outset 
that it is a “diluted Marxism”, a fusion of the original doctrine with 
Russian nationalism, that constitutes the ideological component of 
Soviet foreign policy, thus suggesting the expedient and flexible nature 
of Soviet ideology. The book therefore leaves unresolved two of the 
fundamental problems in interpreting Soviet policy: the shifting rela- 
tionship between doctrinal principles and practical interests, and the 
fluctuating content of the doctrine itself. Above all, no attention is 
paid to the possibility of the emergence of different interpretations of 
Marxism by Chinese and Russian theoreticians, especially on the issue 
of “peaceful co-existence”. This contingency which has become more 
and more evident since the publication of this book, illustrates the 
danger of deriving our assessment of communist policy exclusively 
from current Soviet doctrine. 


University of Toronto H. Gorpon SKILLING 


THE Sovier Bioc. Unity and Conflict. Ideology and power in the 
relations among the USSR, Poland, Yugoslavia, China, and other 
Communist states. By Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, with introduction 
by Robert R. Bowie. 1960. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 
Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xxii, 467pp. $9.25.) 


One of the most significant consequences of the Second World War 
was the seizure of power by the communists, or what the Soviet polli- 
tical theorists call the emergence of “socialist systems”, in several 
European and Asian countries. It is this fact which has been primarily 
responsible, both as cause and effect, for the bi-polarization of inter- 
national politics. Within the last decade many books have been devoted 
to the subject of relations between the two blocs, many others have 
dealt with relations among the participants in the Western alliance. 
Professor Brzezinski for the first time attempts to provide a comprehen- 
sive analysis of relations within the Soviet bloc. 

As such The Soviet Bloc is a study in international politics. It is in 
fact much more than that. This is due to the unique character of 
relations among the communist states which must be conceived in 
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terms of both power and ideology. It was the Soviet power which in 
the first place brought about the establishment of the communist 
regimes in most of them, and which has provided a protective shield for 
their continued existence. It was the communist ideology, however, 
which furnished the rationale for the emergence of People’s Democ- 
racies, and has sustained the Soviet claim to the leadership of the 
“socialist camp”. It is this intricate relationship between power and 
ideology which represents the main theme of Professor Brzezinski’s 
book. 

Within this framework the author discusses the manifold factors 
which affect the nature of relations among the communist states. From 
the geographical angle, the bloc’s policies are presented largely as an 
extension of Soviet foreign policy, and, as such are linked to shifts in 
Moscow. However, the various local peculiarities, notably those of 
Yugoslavia, China, Poland, and (at one time) Hungary, also receive 
careful treatment. 

The book is divided into two separate parts. The first deals with 
the seizure and consolidation of power by the communists up to the 
death of Stalin. It describes facts which are fairly well known, but 
by sorting them out in a systematic manner, it supplies the necessary 
background for an analysis of the long-term political trends. The 
second part deals with the crisis and subsequent reconstruction of the 
block’s unity following the departure of Stalin. It is this part which 
largely breaks new ground and, necessarily, is more controversial. 

The author does not pretend that his interpretations are conclusive. 
Yet he has undoubtedly produced a very penetrating analysis of the 
subject. The book is based on a wealth of skillfully selected data, 
it has an inner unity, and is written in a lucid style. As such The 
Soviet Bloc represents a valuable contribution to the field of inter- 
national relations and Soviet studies alike. 


McGill University ADAM BROMKE 


THE Rep Executive. A study of the organization man in Russian in- 
dustry. By David Granick. 1960. (New York: Toronto: Double 
day. 334pp. $5.00.) 


With the growing knowledge we have of the economic attainments 
of the U.S.S.R., it becomes increasingly interesting to test the thesis 
that industrialization and higher material standards will work a subtle 
alchemy in the Communist state—perhaps even bringing it to the 
point where the Communist state and the enterprise state of the evolv- 
ing North American pattern will have at least as many striking simi- 
larities as differences. 

Recent developments in the U.S.S.R. might bolster this hope. Mr. 
Khrushchev evidently feels the pressure of demands for consumer 
goods and services. He seems to find it politic to recognize and to feed 
this demand publicly, at the same time making shorter hours with in- 
creases in take-home pay a part of his domestic “platform”. It is 
even hard to tell at times which is the stronger stimulus for his co- 
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existence stand—fear of a nuclear holocaust or his recognition of the 
economic competition between military and standard-of-living objectives. 
Mr. Granick’s work makes a welcome contribution to at least one 
sector of this whole field of speculation. Its approach and, to some 
extent, its conclusions can be summarized in the following quotation: 


“The Soviet and American factory systems are two different 
species, but they are both of the same genus created by the modern 
industrial revolution . . . The industrialization process has its own 
imperatives. Soviet and American managements both tackle the 
same industrial problems, and the nature of these problems sets 
limits to the differences which can exist between approaches which 
prove feasible for handling them.” 

The basis of the study is a comparative analysis of Soviet and 
American management—analysis of the methods by which each type of 
management does its job and recruits its successors and analysis of the 
environment in which the two types of managers function both on and 
off the job. The picture drawn is one of fascinating similarities and 
important differences. Soviet management, for instance, contains a 
higher proportion of university graduates than does American manage- 
ment, but almost all of them are engineers. College training of man- 
agers in both countries leaves part of the training process for learning 
on the job. But, whereas American college training for management 
tends to postpone the factual rather than the analytical and more and 
more combines liberal arts with technical training, Soviet training 
stresses the technical and the absorption of facts, leaving problem- 
solving, human relations, and broader perspectives to be acquired later. 
Industrial management in both economies is made up largely of the 
sons of “white collar” fathers, but the author feels that at least as yet 
the Soviet manager is a more competitive, tough-minded specimen than 
his American counterpart. 

For Soviet managers, two key facts of life are, first, the impact of 
state planning on his decision-making authority and, secondly, the 
limits on his freedom of action imposed by his uneasy but necessary 
co-existence with the Communist Party. The author makes a penetrat- 
ing and revealing analysis of the varying ways in which central plan- 
ning has actually worked, of the constant violation of formal decision- 
making regulations, and of the processes by which, because of frequent 
changes at all higher levels, a large part of the actual (as opposed to 
legitimate) authority has devolved upon plant managers. He views 
Khrushchev’s 1957 regional decentralization as, in reality, a means of 
regaining control for the centre. While it made some of the de facto 
power of plant managers legitimate, it at the same time brought the 
power of Moscow more effectively to bear at the regional level. 

The author’s descriptions of American management, its problems, 
is environment, and the directions in which it has been moving are 
perceptive and trustworthy. If one can feel equally confident about 
the picture he draws of the Soviet manager—and there seems little 
reason to doubt it, as his work is based on years of study of the Soviet 
economy as well as on a detailed survey within Russia in 1958—his book 
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becomes a valuable and revealing guide to much that is important in 
our understanding of the Soviet economy, Soviet society, and Soviet 
political forces. 


Toronto RONALD S. RrrcHiE 


ONE CHINESE Moon. By J. Tuzo Wilson. 1959. (New York: Hill and 
Wang. xiii, 274pp. $4.95.) 


Professor Wilson’s title candidly states the character and scope of 
his book. He was in China for just one month; he had not been there 
before, he does not speak Chinese. Those who choose to think that a 
very distinguished scientist was on account of these limitations com- 
pletely bamboozled by his Chinese hosts, saw only what they wished 
him to see, went only where they desired him to go, heard and learned 
only what they chose to tell him, must be allowed to cherish these 
delusions, fortified by their inability or unwillingness to share his 
experience. Observers who know China today—in the same year as 
Professor Wilson’s visit—will, on the other hand, be struck by the 
accuracy and shrewd penetration of his observation and judgment. 
His cool and objective assessment of Chinese achievement in his own 
field is a most valuable contribution for students of China who are not 
themselves scientists. His comments on matters within the range of 
this reviewer’s knowledge are sharp, vivid, and true. On the freedom 
of movement permitted to visitors he truly remarks (p. 111): “I got 
the impression that the Chinese were exceedingly proud of what they 
are accomplishing and wished to show the best of it to visitors.” Few 
nations are anxious to display the worst aspects of their society. We 
do not conduct our visitors to see the slums unless we are pulling them 
down. In his summing up Professor Wilson makes (p. 247) a com- 
parison which has often occurred to this reviewer and which illu- 
minates the true character of present day China: 


Above all the Chinese did not give the appearance of living in a 
slave state. There is certainly a strong government, but the upper- 
most impression received was not that of a terror imposed by the 
police but rather of a genuine and tremendous impulse of patriotic 
fervour. This fervour has undoubtedly seized vast numbers of the 
youth of the country who are working for China and for themselves 
with a zeal and energy which I have seen matched only once before 
in my life. This was in England in the warm summer days follow- 
ing Dunkirk when invasion threatened the coast. 


Patriotic fervour is not always the best guide to wise policy; the 
Chinese under its influence make mistakes and oversimplify the prob- 
lems of the international scene. Books like this, clear, honest and 
unbiased reporting of things seen and conversations held, will do much 
to prevent the West from falling into, or continuing in, the opposite 
error of blind ignorance and condemnation of every aspect of a régime 
founded on a faith we do not share. 


The Australian National University. C. P. FITzGBRALD 
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Om AND STATE IN THE MIDDLE East. By George Lenczowski. 1960. 
New York: Cornell University Press; Toronto: Thomas Allen Ltd. 
xix, 379pp. $7.25.) 


This weighty book will probably long reme2in the standard authority 
on its subject. Professor Lenczowski, now of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), was Polish ambassador at Tehran during World 
War II and afterwards wrote a most valuable work on Russia and the 
West in Iran. Dr. Musaddiq’s “crusade” in 1951 gave him the impulse 
to embark on the present work, in which he studies the Middle Eastern 
oil industry schematically (not historically, as was done by S. H. Lon- 
grigg, Oil in the Middle East.) To collect material, he paid annual 
visits to the area between 1952 and 1958. He covers virtually all im- 
portant developments and problems—economic, legal, diplomatic, poli- 
tical and social—which affected Middle Eastern oil in those years. He 
also studies objectively the attitudes and motives of the many different 
Middle Eastern and Western interests involved—governments, com- 
panies, employees and workers, consumers, public opinions, etc.— and 
throws much light on recent events including the Suez affair. The 
factual and statistical information (which is most abundant for Iraq 
and Sa’udi Arabia) is thoroughly documented; most of it comes in- 
evitably from company and other Western sources, but the author has 
also used Arabic and Persian newspapers, documents and books (though 
not the one and only solid book on oil by a Middle Easterner, namely 
Mostafa Fateh’s Panjah Sal-é Naft dar Iran). 

Although there are references to the formation of the U.A.R., 
Iraqi revolution and subsequent events, most of the work seems to have 
been compiled earlier. Nor does the author appear to have foreseen 
the present glut of oil and surplus of tankers, which has led to the 
shelving of schemes like the proposed Iranian-Turkish and other 
pipelines, and to stagnation or slight diminution in the revenues paid 
to some governments. With Libyan, Algerian and Soviet oil now about 
to come onto the market in much greater quantities than once ex- 
pected, the lull may be of rather long duration. The author stresses, 
however, that economics are less likely to cause trouble than politics. 


Durham University F. R. C. BaGLrey 
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CANADIANS AND FOREIGN Po.icy. The record of an independent investi- 
gation. By Fred Alexander. 1960. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 160pp. $3.95.) 


Professor Alexander is head of the department of history at the 
University of Western Australia and this book is the very personal 
and informal account of his observations made during a sojurn in 
Canada in the latter part of 1958. It is almost in the form of a diary; 
but, while the author eschews academic detachment and the statistical 
method, he has nevertheless been careful to indicate the wide range 
of his reading, personal interviews, and even casual conversations. 

The result is an interesting mixture of perceptive comments and 
rather well-known facts. The title is somewhat misleading, for most 
of the volume is concerned with Canadian opinion about our relations 
with the United States. Surprisingly little space is given to our views 
on NATO, the United Nations, neutralism per se, or even the Common- 
wealth (an area of Canadian opinion, which Professor Alexander 
frankly admits, is baffling). The author is really trying to tell us 
what makes us tick as a nation. If he is not entirely unbiased, at least 
he writes with a non-Canadian bias; and for taking the time to report 
to us we should be grateful to him. 


[KENNETH MCNAvuGHT] 


Le Vrat VISAGE DE DUuUPLEssIsS. By Pierre Laporte. 1960. (Montréal: 
Les éditions de l’homme. 140pp. $1.00.) English edition: THE 
Trup Face or Dupe tessis. 1960. (Montreal: Harvest House Ltd. 
140pp. $1.50 paper back; $3.50 cloth bound.) 


Pierre Laporte is Le Devoir’s correspondent at the Quebec legis- 
lature and he is a first-rate reporter. He knew the late Premier 
Duplessis well enough to take immediate advantage of the hungry 
market for any sort of biography of him, and Le vrai visage began its 
second edition within a week of the first edition reaching the news- 
stands. 

The signs of hasty composition are clear enough. Laporte repeats 
himself. He does not bother to look back in the files of his own paper 
to give his statements precision; rather he is content with “Vers 1951 
ou 1953... .” (84); “je ne sais plus lequel .. .” (109); “c’était probable- 
ment 1950 .. .£” (119). There are also some odd gaps in the story he 
tells. Some he is aware of himself. He lists as omissions: relations 
with the clergy; the struggle for provincial autonomy; the ferocity with 
which Duplessis fought elections. To these should be added at least 
one more topic: Duplessis’ relations with English Quebec—with St. 
James’ Street and the heads of the great corporations. There are only 
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tantalizing glimpses of this side of Duplessis, e.g., when the chef tells 
a reporter from the Montreal Star: “... si tu écris encore que Lapalme 
prononce de bons discours je serais obligé de téléphoner a mon ami 
McConnell” (132). 

But Laporte has written enough to make this a fascinating little 
book. Like the man he describes, he has a gift for anecdote and the 
collection of stories about Duplessis’ vanity, his barbed wit, his atten- 
tion to detail and his megalomania is unsurpassable. 

[MicHakEL OLIVER] 


THs UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS. National Studies on 
International Organization. Promoting the Public Welfare. Exam- 
ples of American Co-operation 1945-1955. By L. K. Hyde, Jr. 1960. 
(New York: Manhattan Publishing Co. xiv, 249pp. $3.00 Single 
Volume, 25 per cent discount for entire series.) 


This is the second volume of three studies of United States policies 
and attitudes toward the United Nations included in the series National 
Studies on International Organization initiated in 1952 by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. The first volume dealt with public 
attitudes in the United States towards the United Nations, and the 
third volume will probably deal with political and security policy. Mr. 
Hyde has not attempted to cover the waterfront on United States 
policies towards economic and social matters, but rather has chosen 
to examine three areas in some detail: aid to refugees, programmes 
of international development, and human rights. While he might be 
criticized for an overly idealistic statement of “American freedoms” 
against which he measures actual policies, the author has written a 
highly critical and very readable account of his country’s contributions 
in the above three areas. For the latter reasons, this book is a cut 


above the average contribution to the Carnegie series. 
[G. R. Davy] 


Power, PUBLIC OPINION, AND DIPLOMACY. Essays in honour of Eben 
Malcolm Carroll by his former students. Edited by Lilian Parker 
Wallace and William C. Askew. 1959. (Durham, North Carolina, 
Duke University Press; Toronto: Burns and MacEachern. xiv, 


421pp. $9.75.) 


This is a collection of essays in honour of the author of French 
Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs, 1870-1914 (1931) and of Germany 
and the Great Powers, 1866-1914: A study in Public Opinion and 
Foreign Policy (1938). As Carroll died early in 1960, the Festschrift 
became a form of memorial volume. The title was carefully chosen 
to suggest the general theme of the essays included, but few in fact 
bear closely on Carroll’s theme of public opinion and foreign policy. 
They range from Pius IX to recent Russian foreign policy, and perhaps 
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the most interesting are the ones dealing with such recent events as 
Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhineland and the French reaction to the 


Spanish civil war. 
[Ropert A. SpENCER] 


READINGS IN AMERICAN FOREIGN Po.ticy. Edited by Robert A. Goldwin 
with Ralph Lerner and Gerald Stourzh. 1959. (New York: Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. x, 709pp. $2.75.) 


READINGS IN RUSSIAN FoREIGN Pouicy. Edited by Robert A. Goldwin 
with Gerald Stourzh and Marvin Zetterbaum. 1959. (New York: 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. xii, 775pp. $2.75.) 


READINGS IN WORLD Po.itics. Edited by Robert A. Goldwin with Ralph 
Lerner and Gerald Stourzh. 1959. (New York: Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. ix, 577pp. $2.25.) 


The boom in paper-backs has resulted in the appearance of a stagger- 
ing number of volumes of “readings” in any topic imaginable. Some 
are limited to providing easily digestible nuggets from the classics for 
the “pass student”, others perform the valuable service of collecting 
significant speeches and articles on the topics concerned. These three 
paper-backs are in this latter category. In all three the editors have 
chosen widely and well. The arrangement of material in sub-topics is 
admirable. The reader is indebted to them for the saving in time and 
effort resulting from having at his fingertips important speeches and 
statements and articles from such journals as Foreign Affairs and 
The Slavonic and East European Review. A major fault, however, is 
the shoddiness of the bindings. After one reading they disintegrate 
and the reader finds himself clutching a sheaf of pages where once he 


held a book. 
[W. D. Youne] 


Potts Apart. Background to the American Presidential Election. By 
Denys Smith. 1960. (London: Cohen & West; Toronto: Burns and 
MacEachern. 160pp. $3.00.) 


This unpretentious little book was written by a British journalist, 
with long experience in Washington, and is addressed to a British 
audience. It sets out clearly and simply the essential differences be- 
tween British and American systems of government, political parties 
and election campaigns. It makes an ideal handbook for any outsider 
who wants to follow the American party battle in 1960. 

One of its most agreeable features is its wealth of little stories used 
to illustrate the points made. One example: “The defeat of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York in 1928 is usually attributed to religious 
prejudice; witness the one-word telegram he is supposed to have sent 
the Pope after his defeat: Unpack”. 

[GERALD M. Craic] 
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PARLIAMENTARY SUPERVISION OF DELEGATED LEGISLATION. By John E. 
Kersell. 1960. (London: Stevens and Sons Limited; Toronto: The 
Carswell Company Limited. 178pp. $4.75.) 


The traditional sovereignty of parliament has been threatened in 
recent years by the delegation of more and more legislative power to 
the executive and bureaucracy. Dr. Kersell’s comparative study of 
the means by which the parliaments of the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada have attempted to deal with this problem is 
therefore welcome and timely, particularly in reference to Canada 
where little has been written on the subject. His discovery that “Cana- 
dian developments in regard to Parliamentary supervision of the use 
of delegated legislative powers have lagged far behind those in Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand” makes his examination all the more 
valuable to Canadians, for if the situation in this country is to be im- 
proved, it might be wise to try some of the expedients which have been 
developed in other Commonwealth countries and which are described in 
detail in this book. Some of his comments about the question period 
in the Canadian House of Commons were probably more applicable to 
the scene several years ago, when he wrote, than they are today. This 
is a technical analysis of an involved subject which will be of particular 


use to students of government. 
[P. W. Fox] 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE IN INDIA. By A. R. Mukherjea. 1958. (New 
York: Toronto: Oxford University Press. xxi, 37lpp. $7.50.) 


Mr. Mukherjea, Secretary to the Legislative Assembly of West 
Bengal and to the West Bengal Legislative Council, has tried to do what 
is probably impossible. He has tried to write a “textbook” or “hand- 
book” on the procedure of all the Indian legislatures, contrasting their 
procedure with that of the United Kingdom and occasionally with that 
of other Commonwealth countries. In addition to procedure he has 
included chapters on the Finance Department, the Comptroller and 
Auditor General and on membership in the legislature. This book is 
undoubtedly useful, but the scope of the study is too vast for Mr. 
Mukherjea to achieve any notable success in the size he has allowed 
himself. Compression has rendered the book unclear in many places 
while eighteen pages of unparliamentary expressions from all over 
the Commonwealth seems unnecessarily complete in a book of this size. 

[W. F. Dawson] 


ARMS AND POLITICS IN LATIN AMERICA. By Edwin Lieuwen. 1960. 
(New York: Praeger Inc.; Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. xiii, 
296pp. $5.95.) 


Professor Edwin Lieuwen has been for many years associated with 
the complex problems of Latin America. He does not see them through 
the propaganda machine of some more or less benevolent dictators, nor 
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with the eyes of a pseudo-superior Yankee who does a great favour to 
the Latinos in thinking about them at all. Fortunately these two types 
of bad inter-americanship are disappearing, and Mr. Lieuwen’s book 
offers further and welcome evidence of this. 

Governments are reluctant to give away reliable information about 
their armed forces, and Latin American governments are far from an 
exception. Notwithstanding this difficulty, the study contains much 
military data, as well as an historical account of the numerous coups 
d’état which have taken place in Latin America since the Republics 
were proclaimed. It also examines the evolution of the military as a 
social class, and the role of the military in present-day Latin America. 
Mistakes by both donors and recipients of the United States programme 
of military assistance are noted. The book has a valuable bibliography. 

[MarcEL ROUSSIN] 


THE POWER STRUGGLE IN IRAQ. By Benjamin Shwadran. 1960. (New 
York: Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, viii, 90pp. $2.00.) 


A documented summary of the conflicts between local nationalists, 
pro-Nasser pan-Arabists and communists in post-revolutionary Iraq, 
with interesting but speculative interpretations of motives. It extends 
to February 1960, when Kassem dismissed his leading Marxist minister 
and licensed the dissident but not the orthodox communists. It men- 
tions Kassem’s failure to implement agrarian reform and carry on 
effective development, but says little about economics (on which infor- 
mation is scarce). Dr. Shwadran accepts unquestioningly that the 
Hashemite régime was corrupt and hated, and asserts that “Arab values 
are quite different from those of the West”. 

[F. R. C. Baaiey) 





Books Received 


(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue) 


A History OF MODERN JAPAN. By Richard Storry. 1960. (Harmonds- 
worth, England: Penguin Books. 287pp. 4/—). 

AN INTRODUCTION TO WoRLD POoLitics. By W. Friedmann, LL.D. 1960. 
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